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Hill 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


Oth Year 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training 


Separate High School and Children's Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
July 2- Aug. 11 (6 weeks) 

Aug. 6-25 (3 weeks) 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 
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SPEAKING a 


‘Voice and speech are the young 
actor's main problems—and _ she 
understands them.” 


John van Druten 


Private Instruction 


Write or phone 


12 E, 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 


| MARIAN RICH! TAMARA 











DAYKARHANOVA’'S 
SCHOOL‘ ™® STAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-— August 24 


in charming farmhouse 

near Brewster, N. Y., | 
accommodations available 
for a limited group | 


For full 
information 


27 W. 67 ST., N. Y. 23 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
































AWE RICAN 





Teaching and Directing as 


\ 


ACAD EWI 


OF DRAMATIC ARUS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 


well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


CARNEGIE HALL e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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fessional career. 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice 


Training for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. 


235 E. 62nd St., New York 21. RHinelander 4-7900 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


HE sound, basic principles 
of acting acquired under 
this internationally famous 
teacher provide a substantial 
foundation for a successful pro- 


STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 


SUMMER 
COURSE 
STARTS 
JULY 9 








in person 
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instruction 
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Allviene 2 stock * Theatre 


50th Year of Star Making 


Courses cover 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Broadway and Summer Stock Theatre 
Appearances in late Broadway successes 
and new plays while learning 
Seen by Talen Scouts. Students represented 
ADULT DEPARTMENTS 
1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
New Terms — June, July, October 
Separate High School and Children’s Depts, 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 











WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY | 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | 


A Division of | 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE | 


B.F.A. with major in speech and 
art and B.M. 


Degrees: 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Georgia 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL of the 


offers 


A SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ACTING 
Conducted by SANFORD MEISNER 


Head of the Drama Department 


JUNE 4-JULY 6 


To present qualifications, apply 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THEATRE 


Bryant 9-9766 
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School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
* Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

* Theatre library of 17,000 volumes 

* Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

* Marionette productions and radio programs 

* Staff includes John Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 

rington, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Aurora 
Valentinetti 

x nsurpassed opportunities for treining and ex- 
perience in the theatre 


Summer Term: 
July 2 to August 24 





For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SE ATTLE 5 
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YOUR 
THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock at 
the Second Oldest Summer 
Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


(In the heart of vacationiand: Swimming, 
riding, tennis, etc.) 





Dramatic Workshoy ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
Ten weeks of intensive training 
beginning June 4, 1945 
Acting, Speech, Dance, Stage Design, 
Stage Craft, Lighting, Radio 


For information concerning plans for the summer session, apply 
to the Dramatic Workshop 


66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


GR 7-8464 























ee 
THE 
YOUNGSTOWN 
PLAYERS 


desire a director for 
next season 


Write: Hugh W. Bonnell 
North Side Postoffice 
Youngstown, Ohio 





TEACHERS 


GRADE and HiGH SCHOOL 


Prepare your '45-'46 Assembly Programs and 
Dr tic Pr i this . Four weeks’ 
Intensive Course in Adaptation of Class Room 
Material to Stage and Radio; Production Methods 
Suitable to Your Facilities; Program Planning; 
Directing; Staging . . . under the personal guid- 


ance of 
Edith Becton 


Former Faculty Member—Leading Private Schools 
Professional Coach—Director 


Tuition fee for term of 60 class hours August 1-31 
$75.00 


Limited Enrollment 
For further information: 
€Cdith Becton Studios 


130 West 72 St. New York 23, N. Y. 


























MILLS COLLEGE 


1945 SUMMER SESSION 
¢ June 28 — August 10 + 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THEATRE AND DANCE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Courses in 


THEATRE SPEECH 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
DANCE TECHNIQUES 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Two major productions in beautiful 
Woodminster Theatre 
Guest Director: ARCH LAUTERER 
Chairman: Marian Long Stebbins 


Staff: Eleanor Laver, Doris Denison— 
Dance 


L. Louise Stephens—Children's Theatre 
o e J 


For additional information write 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 


Four Summer Playhouses 


THE CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 


THe CREST THEATRE 
Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
Also The Studio and The Shpwshop 
7TH SEASON @ 11 WEEKS @ OPENS JUNE 25 


Unique opportunity for apprentices © Two stock 
theatres of your own plus parts in the professionai 
productions ®@ You play in nine or more shows ® 
Limited i] t ® Many h activities. 


The Cape Theatre, Cape May, New Jersey 








Summers in New Jersey — Winters in Florida 














PLAYHOUSE 


And Theatre Workshop—Palm Beach 
SEASON OF 1945-1946 NOVEMBER TO MAY 
Regular Weekly Stock Productions af both the Pro- 


| and Apprentice Theatres @ Each appren- 
tice plays in 18 shows @ Limited Enrollment. 





Courses in Diction, Pantomime, Acting, Make-up, 
Stagecraft, Directing, Interpretation, the Drama. 


Continuous Theatre Activity in an Art, Recreational 
and Social Center @ Professional Staff. 


T. C. UPHAM, Director, Cape May, N. J. 











THE MUSIC INSTITUTE 
SUMMER 1945 


At Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


JULY 2-SEPTEMBER 8 


FACULTY 


Mark Brunswick, Frederic Cohen, Marcel 
Dick, Lorna Freedman, Joanna Graudan, 
Nikolai Graudan, Elsa Kahl, Rudolf 
Kolisch, Ernst Krenek, Lotte Leonard, 
Roger Sessions, Edward Stevermann, 
Frederic Waldman. 


Operatic Workshop 
Open Rehearsals 
Weekly Concerts 
Chamber Music 
Choral Singing 


Classes and Lectures in Composition 
and Analysis 


Lecture Demonstrations 
Panel Discussions 


Guest Artists and Guest Speakers will 
be announced Iater. 


Fer prospectus and further information write: 
THE MUSIC INSTITUTES, INC. 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 


Assoc. Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 17-AUGUST 31 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
SINGING 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


5 West 52nd Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


Peak Island, Portland, Maine 
The Theatre on an Island 
13th Year @ June 25-Sept. 4 @ 10 Weeks 


A small number of oH ypteroay will be accepted 
to appear each week with Professional Com- 
pany, under the direction of MAURICE McRae, 
director for the THEATRE GUILD & AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS. 


Skippy Homerer, star of M. G. M.'s. Tomorrow 
the World, was trained by NoRMAN BRACE. 


For descriptive Brochure address 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


SUITE 131, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
Telephone: Circle 5-6467 











LeQUORNE 


HOUSE of the DANCE 


5 West 46th St., New York City 
(Off Fifth Avenue) LO 3-0176 
Ballroom, Ballet, Tap, Toe, Musical Comedy, 
Acrobatic, Limbering and Stretching, Body 
Sculpture and Exhibition Dancing 
BEGINNERS— ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONALS 


Classes and Private Lessons Daily Till 10 P.M. 


An Entire Building Devoted 
to Dancing 
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SDepartment of 
SOrama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A college course leading 
to the 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four 
years of intensive train- 
ing in Acting, Production 
and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in 
general studies; and prac- 
tical experience in six 
annual major produc- 
tions in the Carnegie 
Theatre and numerous 
studio productions. 


@ 
Entrance Technical Tests 
SEPTEMBER 24-27 
ry 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 

















PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Eleanor King Arch Lauterer Drusa Wilker 
Modern Dance Guest Producer Musical Director 
After June 1st: 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
For information address: Portia Mansfield 

65 East 55th Street 

New York 22, New York 

WI 2-1664 














JACOB'S PILLOW 


UNIVERSITY OF 


THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 











Eight Weeks, July 2— August 25 


Distinguished Faculty Under Direction of 
Ted Shawn 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager, Box 147, Lee, 
Massachusetts or Hotel Winslow, 55th Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


























Studio Directory continued on page 320 




















WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DR A M & 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


M.A., M.F.A,, 
AND PH.D. 
DEGREES 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
STAGE SPEECH 
PLAYWRITING 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
PLAY HOUSE SEMINAR 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTION 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 





PLAYWRITING 
LABORATORY 


A limited number of 
Scholarships available to 
Graduate Students who 
wish to specialize in 
Playwriting 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 


The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERNRESERVE 
UNIVERSITY « IN 
CLEVELAND =» OHIO 
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Theatre 
Arts 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 


Associate Editors: 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 
ASHLEY DUKES, 

English Editor 


Assistant Editor: 
WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK I9, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
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manuscript, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 
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Contents : MAY 1945 : 


The World and the Theatre 
THEATRE INTERNATIONAL — NATIONAL THEATRE — 
THE MICROPHONE 


Notions, Foolish and Otherwise. sroapway IN REVIEW. 


Ressmond Gilder 


DARK OF THE MOON — KISS THEM FOR ME — FOOLISH NOTION — THE 
FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE — HAPPILY EVER AFTER — IT’S A GIFT 


War and Love. rue FILMs IN REVIEW . Hermine Rich Isaacs 
SAN PIETRO — HOLD AUTUMN IN YOUR HAND — THE CLOCK — WITHOUT 
LOVE — THE AFFAIRS OF SUSAN — A ROYAL SCANDAL — GOD IS MY CO- 
PILOT — HOTEL BERLIN —IT HAPPENED IN SPRINGFIELD — THE CORN 
IS GREEN — WAIT FOR ME 


Scotland’s Dramatic Genius Is Flowering Paul Vincent Carroll 
Irish Theatre . . . a ods R. M. Fox 
Modernism in the Greek a ~- Alexis Minotis 
Chinese Theatre Under the Bridge Fulian Lee Rayford 
New Scandinavian Dramatists Edith F. R. Isaacs 


Theatre International  % 
BRAZIL: TOWARD A NATIONAL THEATRE, by Mildred ‘Adams; yamatca: 
TOWARD A NATIVE DRAMA, by Elsie Benjamin; AUSTRALIA: FOUR PLAY- 
WRIGHTS AND THEIR THEATRES, by Sgt. Bentley Kinney; INDIA: DAMSEL 
oF EGyPT, by Pfc. Forrest Thayer; THE PHILIPPINES: MORO, MORO, by 
June Clark 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Ivan the Terrible. scene . 
Scene Design for Richard IIT . 


Vol. xxix, No. 5 


259 


319 


. Cover 
Robert | Edmond tie Frontispiece 


The Glass Menagerie. scene. 263 
Dark of the Moon. scenes ‘ 264-265 
Richard Widmark and Jayne me in Kiss Them for Me 266 
Hold Autumn in Your Hand. rum . 275 
The Clock. rim 276 

van the Terrible. rium 281-282 
Irish Actors Cut Peat 291 
Point Valaine. uverroo. 292 
The Persians. atHens 297 
Electra. atuens 298 
Niels Ebbesen. stockHoim 307 
Tobacco Road. stocknoim 308 
The Wingless Victory. stockuoim 309 
Ride This Night. FILM 310 
Miracle in the Gorbals. savier’s WELLS, LONDON 315 
Scene design for Miracle in the Gorbals Edward Burra 316 








See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nop. 8, 1939) now 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliott 
Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
rap, Hes Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield (Hente and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, - with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip Yor- 
dan’s drama soundly acted by a fine cast. 
With Hilda Simms and Frederick O’ Neal. 
(Waildberg) 


SOLDIER'S WIFE (Oct. 4) Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick in Rose Franken’s 
tale of a*soldier’s return from the wars. 
(W. B. Meloney) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm and 





Joan McCracken. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


. 








A Dramotic Legend by 
HOWARD RICHARDSON & WILLIAM BERNEY 


4f° ST. THEA. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6075. Evgs: 


8:40. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:40 



















“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy Margaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of B’y CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











“WILL RUN FOR A GENERATION!" 
— LEWIS NICHOLS, Times 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


pei 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 
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“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” - 
‘ — GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 


Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN van DRUTEN'S 


IT REMEMBER 
ten 
a MUSIC wr 45 St., W. of B’way 










Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


| I REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) Joby 
| van Druten, as writer and director, make, 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbey 
stories. Admirably performed by Maqy 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar omolk, 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodger 
and Hammerstein) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers a 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town jy 


phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Non, x 
Leo G. Carroli as a delightful Bost, 
Brahmin in the John Marquand- 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed by 
the latter. (Max Gordon) ; 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) John He. 
sey’s heartwarming story of an AMG 
Major in Italy, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March and 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) 


SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7) a super. 

orgeous revue chiefly notable for Beatrice 

Lillie’s presence. Bert Lahr contributes 

low comedy and Alicia Markova ballet to 

a lush program of production numbers, 
(Billy Rose) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an absurd ides 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in che Junior Miss 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25) Olsen 


the gags and gadgets and then some, 
Stewart Chaney sets. (Shubert, O&J) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) fresh, engaging 
musical with emphasis on the dance di- 
rected by Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's 
score; sets by Oliver Smith; Sono Osato 
featured. (Feigay and Smith) 


THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3) John 
Patrick’s tale of man’s lonely way, touch- 


the cranky Scot. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


THE TEMPEST (Jan. 25) Margaret Web- 
ster’s production of Shakespeare’s magic 
play, starring Zorina as Ariel, Canada 
Lee as Caliban, with Arnold Moss as 
} pn Sets by Motley. (Cheryl Craw- 
ord 


UP_IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan, 27) Old 
New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Sigmund Romberg’s tuneful 
music and Bay’s evocative sets. (Mic 
Todd) 


THE OVERTONS (Feb. 6) run of the mill 
comedy by Vincent Lawrence directed 
by Elizabeth Bergner. (Paul Czinner) 


HOPE FOR THE BEST (Feb. 7) Franchot 
Tone and Jane Wyatt in William Mc 
Cleery’s witty portrait of a columnist in 
action. (Jean Dalrymple and Marc Con 
nelly) 


* IT’S A GIFT (Mar. 12) farce comedy with 
Curt Goetz, Valerie Van Martens. Sets: 
Sam Leve; costumes: Bogdanoff. (Gora!) 


*FOOLISH NOTION (Mar. 13) Philip 
Barry’s psychological fantasy _ starring 
Tallulah ar (Theatre Guild) 


* DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How- 
ard Richardson and William Berneys 
arresting musical fantasy based on the 





folk-ballad ‘Barbara Allen’. (Lee Shubert) 
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“A MUSICAL TREASURE” || 


— WALTER WINCHELL 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


— MOREHOUSE, Sun 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


c 
| 
Za 


A cENTREY porary rietos 
a PAR cae ema 


CENTURY, 7 Ave. & 59 S?. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:3) 
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LELAND HAYWARD 


presents 


FREDRIC 
MARCH 


by PAUL OSBORN — Based on JOHN HERSEY'’S Novel 


with MARGO Directed by H. C. POTTER 


CORT Thea., W. 48th St. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

















"A fascinating, vastly 
amusing play.” yecia tito 


Herald Tribune 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


authors of “Life with Father" and 
producers of “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” present 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK with 
RICHARD @ _ANNE JOHN 
BASEHART BURR LUND 
Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Settings by RAYMOND SOVEY 


HUDSON TEATRE, 44 Street, East of Broadway 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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“TH E play the whole country 
is talking about.” 
—GARL. {ND, Jour.-Amer, 


yna 
ta 
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MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St., West of B'’way 
ag 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 
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DEEP MRS. SYKES (Mar. 
by George Kelly, directed by Mr. Kelly. 
With Neil Hamilton and Romney Brent. 
(Stanley Gilkey and Barbara Payne 


* KISS THEM FOR ME (Mar. 20) drama- 
tization of Wakeman’s novel Shore Leave. 
Directed by Herman Shumlin. With 
Richard Widmark. (John Moses and Mark 
Hanna) 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET (Mar. 26) second revival of the 
Rudolf Besier play. With Katharine Cor- 
nell and Brian Aherne. (Katharine Cornell 
and Guthrie McClintic 


*THE FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE 
(Mar. 22) the Edwin Justus Mayer-Kurt 
Weill musical. Lyrics: Ira Gershwin; sets: 
Jo Mielziner; costumes: Raoul Péne Du- 
Bois; choreography: Catherine Littlefield; 
staged by John Murray Anderson. (Max 
Gordon) 


LADY IN DANGER (Mar. 29) mystery 
comedy by Max Afford and Alexander 
Kirkland. With Helen Claire. (Pat Allen- 
Dan Fisher) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 317) 
Tennessee Williams’ drama with Eddie 
Dowling, Laurette Taylor, Julie Haydon. 
Set by Jo Mielziner. (Dowling-Singer) 


A PLACE OF OUR OWN (Apr. 2) written | 


and directed by Elliott Nugent. Sets: Ray- 
mond Sovey; costumes: Lucinda Ballard. 
With Jeanne Cagney and J. C. Nugent. 
(John Golden-Nugent-Robert Montgomery) 


CLOSED 


ONE-MAN-SHOW (Fe). 8 — Mar. To) 

* CALICO WEDDING (Mar. 7 — Mar. 10) 

MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28, 1944 — Mar. 17) 

SING OUT, SWEET LAND! (Dec. 27, 1044- 
Mar. 24) 

GOOD NIGHT LADIES (Jan. 17 — Mar. 24) 

* HAPPILY EVER AFTER (Mar. 15 - Mar. 24) 

A LADY SAYS YES (Jan. 10 — Mar. 25) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


STAR SPANGLED FAMILY, a post-war 
comedy by B. Harrison Orkow with Ed- 
ward Nugent and Frances Reid. Sets: 
Edward Gilbert. (Philip A. Waxman and 
Joseph Kipness) 


CAROUSEL, Rodgers-Hammerstein version 
of Liliom. Director: Mamoulian; sets: 


tumes: Miles White. (Theatre Guild 





lable, a 1939 
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* A Triumph” 


— BARNES 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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MUSICAL HIT! 


ADELPHI, 54th St., East of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:40. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 














THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Tallulah 
BANKHEAD 


in PHILIP BARRY'S 


FOOLISH NOTION 


HENRY HULL - DONALD COOK 
Directed by JOHN C. WILSON 
Martin Beck Thea. W. 45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 



















The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harry Joseph Evelyn . Ruth 
Stockwell Buloff Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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RICHARD III DESIGN BY ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Act I, ScENE i. GLOUCESTER: Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York . . 
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MAY 1945 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE INTERNATIONAL — 
NATIONAL THEATRE— THE 
MICROPHONE 

— International’, to which 


the current issue of THEATRE ARTS 
is dedicated, is conceived on broad 
enough dimensions to embrace ‘Film 
International’ as well, and dance and 
radio and all the other arts that speak 
the common language of the world. That 
fact is symbolized with this month . NEW YORK’S Museum of Modern 
cover, a striking still from Sergei Eisen- 4++ announces four spring shows of 
stein’s latest motion-picture epic out of interest to the theatre-minded. The 


Russian history, [van the Terrible. The design . the facing page “ = 
ae ’ rom a selective survey oO the wor 
scene — in which Ivan watches the ap df ttt Shek tes oak 


proach of his people, come to persuade opens a permanent gallery of Dance 
him not toabdicate—is from the first part and Theatre Design. The exhibit 


of a trilogy which will tell the story of a Will continue until June 24. (Mr. 
Jones’ name also appears as author 


ruler who, in his Terrible ways helped of the April Dance Index devoted to 
to make Russia a nation. Nijinsky.) Modern American Dance 
(closing April 29) features photo- 


ow that it is possible to envisage a 8@Phs wy Berbera Dongen pretien- 
‘ nary to a tour of Latin America. 
world not exclusively devoted to Another show, already out on tour, 


destruction, the theatre in every free is From Sketch to Stage, which fol- 


country is taking on new life. The nations ri a ing — oe 
° ° sae an a Daliet from rst esigner s 
blessed with a rich stage tradition and deasingy we Gack svg, Back jn 


with established national theatres such the Museum Galleries, a one-man 
as Russia and France are well along in show of photographs by Paul Strand 
their plans, while England, with CEMA Will run from April 25 to June to. 


back; f h Mr. Strand is best known to motion- 
acking its fine repertory companies, as picture audiences for his films The 
led the way in international theatre Wave and Native Land. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES: From 


Rome comes word that the Com- 
pagnia del Teatro Eliseo, a new 
organization, opened its season with 
Giraudoux’ La Guerre de Troie n’ aura 
pas lieu, following it with Irwin 
Shaw’s The Gentle People. The hit of 
the season, oddly enough, was Jean 
Cocteau’s Les Parents Terribles (which 
is also reported currently on the 
boards in Brussels). The Constant 
Nymph, Strange Interlude and Mau- 
riac’s Asmodée were also announced 
for production. Sgt. John Hobart, 
former drama critic, further reports 
summer productions in the Cortile 
della Sapienza of Everyman with 
Ruggero Ruggeri and a Rappre- 
sentazione di Santa Uliva with Tullio 
Carminati. . . . Irwin Shaw appears 
in the English news also. His new 
play, The Assassin, which New York 
has not yet seen, opened recently at 
the Savoy. . . . In Moscow, Lillian 
Hellman attended rehearsals of Watch 
on the Rhine which was produced at 
the Komsomol Theatre. . . . A let- 
ter from Edward Carrick contains 
the good news that he saw his father, 
Gordon Craig, in Paris recently 
‘very much aged by the shock of 
being put into an internment camp 
— but full of excitement and new 
plans for Franco-English Theatre 
schemes. His Art of the Theatre has 
just been republished in French.’ 
& 


CAPT. RALPH NELSON has again 
won the National Theatre Confer- 
ence playwriting award. His The 
Wind Is Ninety received the prize in 
the Camps Division of the full- 
length play contest. Last year, his 
Angels Weep came in first also, and 
the year before Mai/ Call (a one-act 
play, published in THEATRE ARTS, 
Sept. 1943) was among the John 
Golden competition finalists. The 
NTC Overseas first prize went this 
year to Lt. (j.g.) R. W. Anderson for 
his play about the returning soldier, 
Come Marching Home. 
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amity by sending the Old Vic company 
to play at the Comédie Francaise, the 
first foreign company to play in that his- 
toric building. Here at home the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy has 
moved into action. This organization 
(see THEATRE ARTS, January 1940) has 
acted, during the years of depression and 
world war, as trustee of the charter 
granted by Congress. Vinton Freedley is 
now President; Robert Sherwood, Vice 
President; Stanton Griffis, Treasurer; 
Rosamond Gilder, Secretary. Howard 
Reber is chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors which, with its professional Ad- 
visory Committee, includes the names of 
many leaders in the professional and 
non-professional theatre, as well as pub- 
lic spirited citizens interested in the arts. 
There is promise of immediate action as 
weil as of long-range planning. The 
National Theatre must know where it is 
going and why and how. There is good 
hope that these basic issues will be ham- 
mered out during the coming months. 


— radio has enormously in- 
creased the size of the actor’s audi- 
ence, it has sharply contracted the area 
of his performance. The broad effects of 
the stage are outlawed here. He may be 
playing to millions but he is actually per- 
forming under a microscope. ‘Not the 
voice alone’, writes Edward Sackville 
West in the New Statesman and Nation, 
‘but the character of the speaker, and 
especially those features of it which he 
or she hoped to conceal — these the 
microphone picks up and throws into 
merciless relief.’ A chastening thought 
for even the best of radio performers! 














Notions, Foolish and Otherwise 


Broadway in Prospect 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ITH the battle mounting in fury in all theatres of war, with the 
\ \ certainty of victory not far distant and the hope of enduring 
peace taking dramatic form around the conference tables from Yalta 
to San Francisco, it is not surprising that the theatre should become 
mildly schizophrenic. The world and the war being much too much for 
it, it suffers from a split personality, one small segment of it trying to 
look at and reflect things as they are, the other gazing backward, none 
too happily, at the trivia of human experience or the clichés of theatre 
formulae. In the meanwhile every newspaper headline, every news- 
reel, every factual broadcast, explodes in the imagination like a bomb, 
conjuring images of pity, terror and exaltation beyond the range of all 
but the greatest art. Who, for instance, will ever forget the morning 
paper that carried a photograph of a group of marines raising the 
Stars and Stripes on the bloody crest of Iwo Jima or the gaunt outline 
of the Cologne Cathedral standing starkly amid desolation? Who 
could read without emotion of MacArthur’s epic return to the Philip- 
pines, of the Russians streaming toward Berlin, of allied airmen, allied 
tanks, allied infantry, artillery, paratroops, closing in on the breached 
ramparts of Festung Germania? Such times demand an Aeschylus, a 
Shakespeare. In their absence Broadway turns to its accustomed toys, 
finding it all too easy to divert the restless crowds that pour through 
its streets with the tinsel and gewgaws of its side-shows. 

But fortunately it is not true that ‘anything goes’. The failures 
that marked the pre-Easter season are a sign of health. They indicate 
at least that good sense is not dead among the mass of theatregoers. 
One production that lasted for a single performance only, presented 
the usual alibi: ‘Owing to adverse reception by the critics, What Have 
You by Who Donit will close after one performance.’ Since it is the 
spring of the year, the critics are, of course, responsible; critic-bating 
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Dark of the Moon 
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being a favorite Maytime sport, but actually these strange little crea- 
tions that totter for a few evenings on the brink of oblivion are far 
more cruelly used by their audiences than by the professional bludg- 
eon wielders. The public, with unerring discrimination, stayed away in 
droves from a good fifty percent of the recent offerings but found in 
the balance of the bill some very special delights. 

There was, for instance, Dark of the Moon, ‘A Legend with Music’, 
which the Shuberts brought to town after seeing it at the Cambridge 
Summer Theatre. Howard Richardson’s and William Berney’s play, 
based on a version of the ‘ Barbara Allen’ song, came to Broadway by 
an interesting route. Awarded the Maxwell Anderson prize at Stan- 
ford in 1942, it was produced the following year by the drama depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa, where H. D. Sellman directed it, in 
sets designed by John Boyt and A. S. Gillette (see THEATRE ARTS, 
March 1944). The Cambridge production last summer brought it 
closer to the metropolitan orbit. Several producers became interested 
and in due course, after the usual sturm und drang of production, it 
came to town with the two summer-theatre leads, Carol Stone and 
Richard Hart, playing Barbara and her Witch-Boy lover. 

Once again, as in Oklahoma!, Sing Out, Sweet Land! and, to a lesser 
degree in Bloomer Girl and Up in Central Park, American folksong 
material has been drawn on for the substance of drama. In this case 
the authors have used the actual story told in one of the oldest of the 
mountain ballads as their plot, but they have woven into it a number 
of songs and dances, stories and superstitions of the same period. The 
tune that runs like a leit-motif through the score arranged for the play 
by Walter Hendl is the familiar one brought by Scottish and English 
settlers to the Carolinas and from there carried across the country 
and down through the generations to our own day. But the text they 
use is different. It is a version which Howard Richardson found while 
delving into American balladry for a master’s thesis. The ballad itself 
tells the plot of Dark of the Moon inimitably: 


A witch boy from the mountain came 
A-pinin’ to be human 

For he had seen the fairest gal, 
The blue-eyed Barbara Allen. 


‘O Conjur Man, O Conjur Man, 
Please do this thing I’m wantin’. 

Just change me to a human man, 
For Barbara I’d be courtin’,’ 
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FOUR CHARACTERS are the complete cast of The Glass Menagerie, Ten- 
nessee Williams’ ‘memory play , a study of hope and frustration as seen in 
the recollection of Tom, the son of the family (played by Eddie Dowling). 


The mother (Laurette Taylor) has urged Tom to bring home ‘a gentleman 


mara for the crippled daughter, Laura (Julie Hay don). The best Tom can 

do is Jim O’Connor ( Anthony Ross) who works with him in a warehouse but 
who was the ‘most popular boy’ when Laura was in high school. She has ro- 
manticized Jim so much that when he does come to dinner she is overexcited 
and has to lie down while the others eat. Laura has fled from the world into a 
dream shared with her collection of glass statuettes. Jim tells her that he al- 
ready has a ‘steady girl friend’ and, symbolically, drops the prize of her 
collection a unicorn. Its horn is broken off, making it nothing but a little 
glass horse. And Laura tutns back again into her dream. The play is produced 
by Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer, directed by Mr. Dowling and Margo 
Jones, with decor by Jo Mielziner, music by Paul Bowles. 








Eileen Darby — Graphic House 





A Dance in the Square 


TWO SCENES 
FROM 


DARK OF THE MOON 











Eileen Darby Graphic House 





AGAINST a background of the Smoky Mountains, under towering pines and 
in the shadow of moonlit clouds, the strange tale of Barbara Allen and her 
Witch-Boy lover runs its fatal course. Howard Richardson and William Ber- 
ney have fashioned a play from this legend of love and frailty and witch- 
craft, which the Shuberts have presented in a large-scale production designed 
by George Jenkins, with folk-music that Walter Hendl has woven into an 
appropriate score. On the opposite page Barbara Allen, played by Carol 
Stone, is stepping out in a square dance to the admiration of the masculine 
members of the community. The scene takes place in the square of the town 
of Buck Creek where the rangy backwoodsmen and their womenfolk have 
gathered for a bit of fun. The movement of the scene, flowing easily from ac- 
tion into dance, has been directed with warmth and imagination by Esther 
Junger. Above, Richard Hart as the Witch-Boy, now John ‘ Human’ and 
Barbara’s promised husband, cannot resist a bit of black magic to astonish 


The General Store 


the neighbors. Dark of the Moon successfully combines moments like these of 


homespun gaiety, folk-music, traditional dance and song with the age-old 
fable, « leeply embedded in myth and legend, of the god or demon who loves a 
human maid to the undoing of both. 

















KISS THEM FOR ME 


Luther Davis’ comedy about three Navy fliers on leave in San Francisco has 
its serious moments. Based on Frederic Wakeman’s Shore Leave, it makes 
good use of that novel’s revealing excursion into the psychology of the youth- 
ful combat pilots who have seen gruelling service over the South Pacific. 
Crewson (Richard Widmark), the ringleader of the group, is caught, above, a 
few minutes after he has been told by a medical board that he cannot return 
to battle. His brief, riotous leave, which he had planned to spend in pursuit 
of women and drink, has turned suddenly into a permanent sentence to 
ordinary living. He is shattered by the news; even his latest conquest, Gwyn- 
neth (Jayne Cotter), cannot console him. Describing the Crewson type, the 
narrator in Shore Leave exclaims: ‘ You quickly forget the dead. . . . But the 
ones who lose themselves, the ones all mixed up and cainloned the ones 
you know’ll never have the prosaic kind of guts it takes to be dull and normal : 
and mediocre again they’re the casualties that really make you feel like 

hell. They’re the ones W ho cause you to exhale deep ot ae oaths Ww hen you 

consider that the rat race will probably begin again in a few years.’ 











BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Now Barbara had a red, red dress, 
And one she had of blue, 

And many men did Barbara love, 
But never was she true. 


‘O you can be a man, a man, 
If Barbara will not grieve you 
If she be faithful fer a year, 
Yer eagle he will leave you.’ 


‘O Barbara, will you marry me, 
And will you leave me never?’ 
‘O yes, my love, I will marry you, 

And love but you forever.’ 


Forever is a long long time, 
A year is sometimes longer. 

The blue dress mighty purty was, 
But the red dress was the stronger. 


In the ballad Barbara fails of her promise, but in the play a variant 
is introduced. After an orgy of revivalistic psalm-singing and mass 
hysteria, Barbara is forced by the community itself into committing 
adultery in order to save her immortal soul and to rid the countryside 
of the presence of a witch. 

The treatment the authors have given this strange demon-ridden 
legend is schematic and external, a succession of picturesque incidents 
rather than a play. They have set the events of the ballad on the stage 
and have peopled the scene with stock characters from legend and 
story, yet they have not entirely succeeded in informing the whole 
with dramatic life. But in spite of these shortcomings the play is arrest- 
ing and unusual. 

The Shuberts, realizing its special qualities, have been generous in 
the mounting and production of the play. The sets devised by George 
Jenkins make bold use of the large spaces of a musical comedy stage 
and of the resources in lighting and technical effects usually reserved 
for that type of show. The designer who provided / Remember Mama 
with some high-flung backdrops and warm inset interiors, once again 
opens the horizon on distant views —on stormcapped mountains 
where the moon rises behind clouds, on tall timbers against pale skies 
and jagged trees suggesting a haunted wood. Interiors are sketchily 
outlined by a piece of roof, an angle of window; a bit of furniture gives 
actuality to time and place. 

The settings vary in mood between the fanciful and the real —a 
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shifting in emphasis inherent in the script, and one which presents a 
problem to the director and actor as well as to the designer. Robert 
Perry has not always succeeded in making the transition smoothly. 
The production lacks imaginative fusion, as, for instance in the treat- 
ment of the Witch-Girls whose spangled ballet-costumes and chiffon 
draperies strike a violently discordant note. The modern mind appar- 
ently boggles at witches. They have been a problem to directors from 
Macbeth to Faust and Tannhéuser, but the little seductresses of the 
Carolina mountains seem more than usually out of place, suggesting 
the possibility that the last musical comedy had not been entirely 
cleared out of the house before Dark of the Moon moved in. On the 
other hand, the treatment of the Witch-Boy is excellently conceived. 
His close fitting black garments, making him almost invisible against 
the jagged cliffs, his stylized movements with their suggestion of 
spreading wings, dark flights and unearthly wanderings, are excellent. 
Mr. Hart plays both the Witch-Boy and his semi-human phase with 
intensity and strangeness, while Miss Stone as Barbara is appropri- 
ately blonde and earthy — varying between passion and bewilder- 
ment, loyalty and terror. In several of the scenes the play catches fire, 
reaching beyond its obvious meanings to larger implications — as 
when John the Witch-Boy tries to explain to Barbara his restlessness 
under the handicaps of ordinary living, his flights back to the moun- 
tain-top. ‘Sometimes I feel that I just can’t stand being human!’ 
he exclaims in desperation, voicing an age-old revolt against the claims 
of the flesh. 
The dilemma of the Witch-Boy is echoed, in reverse, in Kiss Them 
; for Me, a play with a misleading title, fashioned by Luther Davis from 
Kiss Them for Mé “Frederic Wakeman’s Shore Leave. Basically, Mr. Davis’ comedy is 
concerned with a serious problem — the state of mind of the very 
ordinary, ‘human’ boys who have been turned, by the conjur-tricks of 
war, into winged eagles, demons of destruction with lightning in their 
hands, conditioned, almost overnight, to violence, battle and sudden 
death. What will be the reactions of these ‘thunderbirds’ when they 
come back to earth once again; when they resume their ‘human’ 
status and cease to live in the close comradeship of mortal danger? 
Kiss Them for Me approaches the theme by presenting three Navy 
pilots home on a four-day leave. They plan a mammoth binge — 
liquor and women, women and liquor — and to hell with duties, or- 
ders, morals and responsibilities. It is an exhilarating program, but 
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even Lt. (j.g.) Crewson, ringleader, hero, sardonic wit, cannot control 
destiny. The boys are called up for medical examination; two of them, 
including Crewson, are grounded. Instead of four riotous days in a 
luxurious suite surrounded by highballs and houris, they are faced 
with a permanent exile from combat. They foresee a devastating re- 
turn to safety, a slow dwindling into civilian life that fills them with 
anguish. Their misery stems not only from the fact that they know in 
their bones there is a job to be done and that they are equipped to do 
it, but even more from the fact that they cannot envisage another kind 
of life. They cannot bear to be cut off from the fellowship of those 
who have shared a desperate adventure. They have a deep-rooted 
dread of the dull, cold and featureless civilian world from which they 
were violently severed by their transformation into demi-gods of 
battle. 

The theme is moving and urgent and there are passages in the play 
that do it justice. But in building his plot, Mr. Davis has resorted to 
devices that savor too much of farce. He is wiser when he allows the 
inherent values of his material to develop of their own weight — as in 
the last act where the three pilots sit around disconsolately, talking 
and drinking, while their individual characteristics and backgrounds 
come to life in casual conversation. The impact of the play is height- 
ened by the performances of the three pilots: Richard Widmark as 
Crewson, Dennis King, Jr. as Mississip and Richard Davis as Mac. 
Mr. Shumlin, the director, also chose wisely when he cast Judy Holli- 
day as the amiable if nit-witted Alice. Miss Holliday, in appearance a 
Renoir come to life, manages to convey, even through the inanity of 
her lines and the squeaky nasal tones of her voice, a warmth of feeling, 
an animal sweetness and tenderness that is surprisingly touching. 
In his leading lady, supposedly a society girl of some background and 
breeding, Mr. Shumlin is less happy. The role of Gwynneth, played by 
Jayne Cotter, is important only as it illustrates the various phases of 
Crewson’s character, but neither the author nor the actress succeed in 
giving it conviction. Awkward in both concept and execution, as were 
a number of the minor roles, it emphasized the unevenness of the play 
which in the end avoids the problem set by the return of the ‘eagles’ 
by sending the fliers back to combat through a bit of pure dramatic 
and Naval skullduggery. 

The Theatre Guild’s third production of the year, Philip Barry’s 
Foolish Notion, approached the idea of the returning soldier from the 
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home front point of view, or, to be more accurate, used this idea as a 
focal point to explore the psychology of four people whose lives are 
affected by that event. The war is only incidental to the plot. Any 
‘Enoch Arden’ situation would do as well. Mr. Barry’s preoccupa- 
tions are psychological, not the psychology peculiar to war conditions 
but those of ordinary life. To judge by the title of his play, Mr. 
Barry’s intention was to present a man ‘as others see him’, to build a 
three-dimensional personality by approaching one individual from 
several points of view. With this in mind he sets his stage for an ex- 
cursion into fact and fancy. A popular actress (interpreted, appropri- 
ately enough by Tallulah Bankhead) is about to marry her leading 
man, her husband having been declared missing in action some time 
in the early years of the war. On the eve of her wedding she receives a 
cryptic message indicating that he is not dead but on his way home. 
Whereupon her fiancé, her father, her adopted daughter and she her- 
self dream out their own imaginary versions of the homecoming. 
As a theatrical tour-de-force Foolish Notion is amusing. In practice it 
is tame. The device of five repetitions of the same event, no matter 
how differently interpreted, proves tiresome in execution. Though 
the scenes supposedly reveal the characters of the dreamers and 
throw light on that of the husband, the net result on the stage is not 
the building of vital, rounded personalities, but merely the exploita- 
tion of the actor’s bag of tricks. 

In the process, Miss Bankhead enjoys herself enormously and 
looks lovely in a series of Mainbocher gowns, beautifully lighted by 
Jo Mielziner, who provides a set featuring a huge mirror that reflects 
the portrait of the absent — and permanently enigmatic — husband. 
Under John C. Wilson’s direction, Henry Hull plays this man who is 
never quite himself with the effect that might be anticipated: no 
character whatever emerges from the evening’s heroic efforts. Both 
Mr. Hull and Donald Cook, the actor-fiancé, are somewhat nonplussed 
by their material, nor is Aubrey Mather entirely happy in his role of 
the father. The little girl (Joan Shepard) has one or two of the few 
moments of genuine feeling the evening provides. Her plaintive sing- 
ing of ‘Oh, wandering one’ makes of the child’s affection for her fath- 
er the one tangible reality in a succession of charades. 

It is some twenty years since George Kelly wrote his Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, Craig’s Wife, but the time that has elapsed has not 
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cured him of a fierce hatred for domineering women. The Deep Mrs. 
Sykes, produced by Stanley Gilkey and Barbara Payne, is described 
as a ‘new play’ but it seems dated in theme and uncertain in execution. 
Mr. Kelly’s absence from the theatre shows itself both in his direction 
and in his handling of the material in this comedy of ill manners. 
Awkwardness bemuses his players, who stand around like trees in an 
untidy clearing or sit facing the audience as though the other actors 
on the stage were none of their concern. In Mrs. Sykes, Mr. Kelly has 
once more set up an ‘Aunt Sally’ to throw stones at, a caricature so 
violent as to be unbelievable, though Catherine Willard, emerging 
from retirement for the purpose, manages to make her uncomfortably 
vivid. It is difficult to have any sympathy for a husband who would 
put up with such arrogance and stupidity, such intolerable rudeness 
and deep-rooted unkindliness. Neil Hamilton, playing the part of the 
husband, brings charm and good sense to an awkward role and Jean 
Dixon provides some passage of humor and bitter tragedy as the in- 
corrigible and continuously drunken friend. No amount of expert act- 
ing, however, could gloze over the weaknesses of a script that me- 
andered repetitiously through a static fable. 

The same year that saw the production of George Kelly’s incisive 
satire on an American type, The Show-Off, also provided a grateful 
public with The Firebrand by Edwin Justus Mayer, a bedroom-cum- 
costume farce of negligible weight but notable comic content. Joseph 
Schildkraut as an irrepressible Cellini made gorgeous fun of cloak and 
sword romance and was at the same time dashing and irresistible, 
while Frank Morgan was hilarious as the dim-witted Duke Alex- 
ander. Today, Mr. Mayer’s The Firebrand of Florence, tricked out 
with lyrics by Ira Gershwin, reappears, weighted down with a super- 
abundance of costumes by Raoul Péne Du Bois and set by Jo Mielz- 
iner on a scale compatible with Big Musicals but somewhat per- 
functory in mood. Kurt Weill’s music is the chief attraction of an 
evening more noticeable for gorgeousness than wit. Melville Cooper as 
the Duke has his moments of cheerful clowning, while two newcomers 
— Earl Wrightson and Beverly Tyler — are entrusted with the roles 
of Cellini and his beloved. Both young people boast good voices, 
but neither shows any indication of acting talent, Miss Tyler being 
afflicted in this, her first theatrical appearance, with all the stale 
mannerisms of the operetta stage. The whole production, supervised 
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by John Murray Anderson, is a reversion to an earlier type rather 
than a step forward in the progress of American musical comedy. 


Of the handful of plays that came and went even before the Easter 
holidays ushered in the usual silly season, there is almost nothing to 
record. A comedy called Calico Wedding, by Sheridan Gibney, lasted 
three days; Happily Ever After, an unhappy excursion into farce- 
writing by a journalist who should have been wiser than to take the 
risk, presented Gene Lockhart as a fake parson in the marrying racket, 
for all of one week. J?’s a Gift held its own fascinations for the col- 
lector of theatrical oddities. Written (in collaboration with Dorian 
Otvos) by Curt Goetz, it provided Mr. Goetz and his wife, Valerie 
Van Martens, with a ‘vehicle’ for a certain kind of comedy pertorm- 
ance familiar to continental theatregoers. Mr. Goetz’s mannerisms, 
his way of strutting across the stage, of tweaking the lapels of his coat, 
of shrugging his shoulder and arching an eyebrow, recall a hundred 
similar performances that enlivened the run-of-the-mill theatre of 
provincial and even of metropolitan Europe. His comedy style though 
unfamiliar to American audiences was broad enough to amuse them 
and the blonde, amiable, housewifely humors of his wife as the mother 
of a round dozen well-disciplined offspring, proved mildly diverting. 
Whitford Kane dispensed wisdom as the local pastor and a newcomer, 
Julie Harris, made her bow as the pretty daughter around whom the 
farcical plot revolved. . 

The revival of You Can't Take It With You with Fred Stone at the 
City Center and the return of Katharine Cornell with her overseas 
company in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, came as refreshing remind- 
ers of what the theatre-between-the-wars produced in its heyday, and 
as a hope that when this war is over new talents will come to light to 
meet the challenge of the new and very different world to come. 


2°72 


War and Love 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE THREE Sailors sat contentedly through the mediocre feature 
"Ei about the war. They laughed at the ineptitudes, joked at the 
military boners that were much in evidence. They pronounced the 
romance ‘corny’, and once or twice they whistled at a scene that fell 
beyond the bounds of even movie credibility. But they stayed, and 
were absorbed. Then the title, ‘Fury in the Pacific, Produced by the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Marine Corps’ flashed across the screen. This 
was the official film of the Pelelieu and Angaur campaigns, the record 
of a recent and painfully won milestone on the road to total victory; 
no boners here, for this was the real thing, shot on the spot and edited 
by military experts. But the reaction of the three sailors was immedi- 
ate. ‘Let’s get out of here,’ they groaned and made for the exit. A good 
part of the audience, both military and civilian, followed suit. This 
was their own war, these were their own men, fighting and dying half- 
way around the world. This was the stuff that filled their waking hours 
and haunted their dreams. And yet they would not stay to see the 
twenty-minute picture out. 

Somewhere these official records of the war are failing to grip the 
public. Somehow, with only few exceptions, the blows they strike are 
glancing, or missing the mark entirely. It is time to study the reasons 
and to suggest the cure. 

It is no longer news that for sheer cinematic skill the wartime docu- 
mentaries have few equals on the current scene. The standards of 
photography are peerless, the cutting and editing use all the best 
devices for engaging the attention and directing it to the point of 
greatest impact. Yet while the Army and Navy filmmakers are con- 
tinuously developing and exploiting such specific film techniques 
as the camera and the scissors can afford, they are generally ignoring 
—or deliberately sidestepping — the dramatic techniques that are 
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equally at their command. They are wielding a mighty axe, but the 
cutting edge is dull. 

To a large extent this is a matter of official policy. The stories are 
to be factual, told straight, without embroidery or unscrupulous re- 
course to devices for engaging the emotions of the audience. Deliberate 
tugs at the heart or assaults on the tear ducts are out. Yet if the people 
of this country are not merely to observe but to participate in these 
pictures of their war, official policy must catch up with official fact and 
admit that dramatic expedients need not necessarily be unscrupulous 
nor unwise. Means must be taken to humanize those impersonal 
heroes of the Yankee and Allied Armies who stalk the enemy through 
the jungles of the Pacific and the muddy battlefields of Europe. Ways 
must be devised so that the folks back home can relate these strange 
and foreign events of war to their own experience. 

In the competition with fiction films, documentaries start out with 
one major disadvantage. Their cast of characters is generally anony- 
mous. Because of the exigencies of on-the-spot production, fact films 
are apt to be actually silents with a narrative and sound track added. 
The actors do not speak, and so they seldom take on separate personal- 
ities of the sort that make for easy audience identification. This is why 
the informal pick-up of the conversation among the crew of Memphis 
Belle struck out with such tremendous impact; this is why a character 
like Smoky, Pride of Arkansas, in The Fighting Lady, helps give direc- 
tion to the whole pattern of that inspiring film; this is why the pho- 
tographer who can bring himself to focus his camera on the haunted 
and weary face of a man just out of battle, tells a story that is not 
easily forgotten. 

Without dialogue, the need for dramatic build — the addition of 
incident to incident making a total that is greater than the sum of the 
facts — becomes more urgent, not less. The narrative cannot fill in 
the gap for it is a relic of the very schoolroom methods that these 
films were devised to replace. No matter how good the narrative, how 
wisely written or well spoken, it remains essentially non-dramatic. 

Throughout these war years there have been several notable ex- 
amples of documentaries that made effective use of legitimate dra- 
matic devices, films that live in the memory even now after the news 
has long since passed them by. Besides Fighting Lady and Memphis 
Belle, one calls to mind Major John Huston’s short, Report from the 
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HOLD AUTUMN IN YOUR HAND 


Sam, the young Texas farmer, and his neighbor and rival, Devers, make 
friends against a common foe — an ancient and wily catfish who tempts 
their sporting blood — while Devers’ nephew, Finlay, cheers them on. 

These characters, from George Sessions Perry’s book, Hold Autumn in Your 
Hand, are played in the Jean Renoir film version by Zachary Scott, J. Car- 
rol Naish and Norman Lloyd respectively, while Betty Field, as Sam’s 
wife, Beulah Bondi as Granny (taken somewhat too literally out of the Li’! 
Abner comic strips), Percy Kilbride and Blanche Yurka fill out the list of 
notables in the cast. In the character of Devers the picture introduces a bitter 
statement of the evils of sharecropping, one of several social themes that pass 
through the story without ever being worked entirely firmly into its fabric. 
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THE CLOCK 


The cast of characters lists Keenan Wynn simply as The Drunk, and has no 
mention at all of the anonymous lady at his left in the picture above. But 
together they add up to a scene that may be remembered long after the 
pleasant romantic interlude that constitutes the story of The C Clock has been 
forgotten. The Drunk is inveighing against the social scheme and the dearth 
of alcohol in a monologue that comes to an occasional astonished standstill 
when his eye settles upon the elaborate elegance of Madame. As for this 
fashionable member of the diner-set, she proceeds to make hearty inroads on 
her meal, supremely indifferent to the sensation she is causing. No conversa- 
tion passes between them, but the visual interplay makes for the best kind of 
motion-picture comedy. Several other such bits of visual humor are casually 
injected by Vincente Minnelli, to add spice to an otherwise bland story. 








THE FILMS IN REVIEW 


Aleutians, Lt. Colonel Robert Presnell’s Attack! (The Battle for New 
Britain) and the British Desert Victory. Still another film, San Pietro, 
towers above them all in this respect. Made by Major Huston for the 
Signal Corps some time ago, it has yet to be released because the 
powers that be are convinced that it tells too much of the costs of the 
war and too little of its rewards. And yet for this member of the audi- 
ence at least, San Pietro says more of what the war is about than all 
the campaign pictures that merely show territory won and enemies 
fallen. For the last third of San Pietro is devoted to the villagers’ 
return to their beloved town, after the liberation by American troops. 
It is the resurrection; out of the ashes of death the resumption of life. 
The land is under the plow once more, and a little behind the lines the 
fields are already waving with wheat, the olive trees in fruit. Children 
run laughing down the streets of San Pietro, with the memories of fear 
and disaster already pressed behind the hopes of living. An aged 
inhabitant moves spryly back to her home, her own brightly decorated 
coffin balanced on her head, ready for future use. San Pietro has its 
scenes of war, grim, disastrous and heroic episodes in that old and now 
almost forgotten assault on this valley town that lay near the begin- 
ning of the road to Rome. But the scenes of death and destruction are 
a part of the grander scheme of life, the only scheme, happily, that a 
homefront audience is entirely capable of understanding and assimi- 
lating. San Pietro should be seen, and its lesson learned by the makers 
of other such films. 


Although these fact films of the war draw the critic back time and 
again for discussion, it is not for lack of Hollywood offerings to combat 
the attraction. The spring lists are full. The war raises its ugly head in 
only a few of the offerings on hand. Yet it is largely for other reasons 
than failure to touch upon that most immediate of subjects, that 
none of the current Hollywood crop can recommend itself without 
reservations. 

Perhaps the most interesting, for its faults as well as its virtues, is 
Jean Renoir’s latest offering, produced by Loew-Hakim, Hold Autumn 
in Your Hand. Based on the novel by George Sessions Perry, it is the 
story of a Texas farmer and his devotion to the land, despite the con- 
stant betrayal of poverty, inclement weather and greedy neighbors. 
This is the second intensely American subject that the great French 
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director has essayed since he came to this country a few years ago. 
(The first was Swamp Water, the strange, haunting and unsatisfactory 
film set in Georgia’s Okeefenokee.) When a sensitive artist, recently 
arrived, attempts to interpret his new country to its people, the results 
are apt to have certain advantages and certain marked disadvantages. 
He will surely throw new light on old habits and old sights that have 
grown virtually invisible to the natives because of their familiarity. 
At the same time he is likely to misconstrue and misinterpret some of 
those characteristically national elements of human nature, those 
meanings that can only be sensed with the slow seepage of years. 

Both things have happened in Hold Autumn in Your Hand. Cer- 
tain characters seem glaringly misread, certain motivations confused 
in the light of the national psychology. On the credit side of the 
ledger, however, Renoir has looked freshly at the patterns of American 
family and community life, the casual yet fiercely loyal relationships 
that tie a poor farm family together, the near-religious worship of the 
sun, the land, the fire in the hearth. Zachary Scott comes from a vari- 
ety of Broadway roles to illuminate the film with his performance of 
the young farmer head of the family, combining for the purpose the 
relaxed lean look of the cowboy with the inner intensity of the real 
actor. Betty Field plays his wife with simplicity, and Percy Kilbride 
makes a welcome visit to the cast in a small comedy role. 

Vincente Minnelli’s second picture at MGM (the first, Meet Me in 
St. Louis, still plays to delighted audiences) is The Clock, starring Judy 
Garland and Robert Walker in a story about Young Love in Manhat- 
tan. Making pleasant use of local backgrounds — Penn Station, the 
Zoo, the Metropolitan Museum — this is a sentimental enough little 
story to suit the most romantically inclined. It is saved from the dol- 
drums of hopeless sentimentality by some of those director’s embroid- 
eries that soon come to be known as his ‘touch’. Presumably in this 
category — since it bears no essential relationship to the story — must 
be listed a hilarious performance by Keenan Wynn as an intellectual 
drunk. It is only a short appearance, but enough to remind the audi- 
ence to keep an eye on this young man, who adds to his father’s (Ed 
Wynn’s) rich talents as a clown the ability to create character and 
make it stick. 

Love in its less exalted phases becomes the theme of at least three 
other expensive springtime releases. Also at MGM (and also enjoying 
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comic relief by Keenan Wynn) is Without Love, which is Philip Barry’s 
mediocre play transferred to the screen by Donald Ogden Stewart 
with neither injury nor visible improvement. It is played with polish 
by Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy, and it is more than likely 
that the lines that waited to see it when it opened at the Music Hall in 
March are still stretching far around the corner towards Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Barry’s was the story of a couple that married for convenience 
‘without love’. The Affairs of Susan, Hal Wallis’ first independent 
production released by Paramount, is the story of a girl who, for con- 
venience, doesn’t marry a lot of men she does love. There is one mar- 
riage thrown in, a recurrent one that appears at the beginning and then 
again at the end. Meanwhile there has been a plethora of elaborate 
comedy which struggles to rise above farce into the realm of comedy 
of character, but fails because it never succeeds in developing charac- 
ters even halfway believable. Joan Fontaine is the busy comedienne, 
handsomely dressed in clothing that Edith Head, the designer, confi- 
dently predicts will start several important fashion trends. Love on a 
level where we can really appreciate it, however, is served up by Ernst 
Lubitsch in his production, 4 Royal Scandal, starring Tallulah Bank- 
head as Catherine the Great. Otto Preminger has directed the film 
which is delicately bawdy enough to bear Lubitsch’s name with grace. 
Miss Bankhead displays her whole broad range of innuendo, and 
Anne Baxter shows herself to be an unusually deft performer by 
achieving a modicum of identity for herself in a minor role. 

At Warner Brothers two out of three of the spring releases are re- 
lated to the current maelstrom. God Is My Co-Pilot, the motion- 
picture version of Lt. Colonel Robert Scott’s book, is set in China in 
the days when the Flying Tigers were turning over their beat to the 
Army Air Force. The picture is chiefly preoccupied with tracking 
down a satisfactory answer to the dilemma suggested by one of the 
characters: ‘what it takes to make a tough fightin’ man wouldn’t 
make a very pretty angel.” Eventually fightin’ man and angel are 
reconciled, but only after recourse to some fairly elementary forms of 
miracle-making. Hotel Berlin is a network of stagy, false and slipshod 
heroics thrown together in a peculiarly careless rush to hit the theatres 
along with the news. The Warner Studios can be prouder of their 
short called Jt Happened in Spring field, which is topical even though 
no headlines greet its appearance. Striking directly at the question of 
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racial tolerance, it tells a simple story well, leading up to a heartening 
exposition of the Springfield plan that begins ‘education for democ- 
racy at the earliest possible period of a child’s understanding’. 

At Warners, too, The Corn Is Green is being released, with Bette 
Davis in the part that Ethel Barrymore made famous on the stage. 
There is nothing slipshod about this production, which has been given 
all the handsome care that this studio could lavish upon it. Miss Davis 
is studied and sincere in the part of the teacher whose life is justified 
in the help she is able to give to one brilliant student; and the role of 
the student, Morgan Evans, gives a lusty and luxuriant opportunity 
to John Dall, a young actor of talent who can also be seen currently on 
Broadway in Dear Ruth. The values of the original play remain gen- 
erally unchanged, the chief concession to films being the usual one of 
frequent changes of setting, with an emphasis on exteriors. 

Readers of THEATRE ARTS who have followed the Russian theatre 
news since the war will be interested in the latest Soviet importation, 
Wait for Me. This is the film derived from the play which was in turn 
derived from a poem by Konstantin Simonov, one of the leading play- 
wrights of his land. Featuring Simonov’s wife, Valentina Serova, in the 
leading role of the woman who remains faithful to her flier husband 
though all of his friends believe him dead, the acting throughout is 
skilful and direct enough to speak clearly to American audiences, even 
without the awkward appendage of English words that accompanies 
the current version. 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE, Sergei Eisenstein’s three-part epic of Tsar Ivan IV 
who unified Russia in the sixteenth century, reinforces the director’s reputa- 
tion as a master of film composition. The interiors, one of which is shown 
above, were shot at Alma-Ata in Central Asia, which Eisenstein made his 
headquarters when Moscow was threatened. 
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LAST RITES are given Tsar Ivan when he falls ill after a campaign. But his 
is a tough spirit and he recovers in time to crush a plot against him. With 

its six-hour length, its extensive use of antique properties and decorative 

fabrics, /van the Terrible is Sergei Eisenstein’s most ambitious film. 











Scotland’s Dramatic Genius 
Is Flowering 
PAUL VINCENT CARROLL 


THE author of Shadow and Substance, The White Steed and 
other plays, an Irishman long resident in Glasgow, gives here a war- 
time report on the theatre in Scotland. Its earlier achievements 
have been recorded by Gordon Bottomley (‘Choric Speech and the 
Stage’, Fuly 7935), Ivor Brown (‘Wales and Scotland’, Fuly 
1939), Ashley Dukes and others, writing in THEATRE arts from 
time to time. — Editor’s Note 


T1s paradoxical that the extinguishing of the lights of Scotland has 
had a profound effect on her dramatic and general cultural out- 
look. For although she has given romanticists, poets, preachers and — 
above all — philosophers to the European pool of learning, she has 
never hitherto distinguished herself as a centre of dramatic endeavor 
and achievement. 

In this particular respect, her sister Celtic nation, Eire, forged far 
ahead of her in dramatic triumphs, mainly, of course, because the 
dramatic revival there went rapidly from strength to strength in the 
resurgence of intense national feeling that culminated in the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921. Yet, strangely enough, the Irish revival has 
wilted dangerously since then, and owing to her policy of neutrality, 
which has been incongruously at odds with her excellent European 
tradition, she is today standing on the verge of an eclipse of letters 
that may last for a considerable time after the war. 

On the other hand, the war, which damped the furnaces of Irish 
cultural endeavor, blew the smoldering embers of Scottish dramatic 
literature and art into a flame that has grown steadily, until today 
those of us who helped to rake the fires and tend the flame encourag- 
ingly are tolerably convinced that Scotland will at last find a place of 
pride on the dramatic map of the world. Indeed, the blackout in Scot- 
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land was, in spite of all its sombreness, merely a physical one, for her 
half-dormant dramatic genius—as if by some compensatory mercy — 
leaped upwards and gave the people hope and confidence and a re- 
newed sense of national pride in the otherwise cheerless atmosphere of 
war and blitz and blood. 

We can trace the prewar tardiness of Scottish drama to various 
sources. Her history has been bound up perhaps too closely with her 
pronounced Calvinistic traditions that never gave much tolerance to 
dramatic forms of beauty, and to laughter, song, hilarity, and the 
half-wild free things that are instinctively dramatic. That chill, that 
queer sense of sin, that has ever lain so close to the national soul, is 
thawing in the mounting warmth and heat of her closer contacts with 
Europe and America, and her writers are beginning to express them- 
selves with much more boldness and with more incisive critical 
faculties. 

Again, the influence of Robert Burns on prewar modern Scottish 
letters has not been a happy one, for the people in their over-ardent 
love of the national poet were too inclined to resent every young poet 
and writer emerging out of the previous blackout of Scottish letters, 
ruthlessly measure him against the yardstick of Burns’ genius and 
implacably hurl him down the drain of oblivion. 

To make matters still more melancholy, her young dramatic 
writers — whose names are as yet too immature to mention here — all 
came directly under the influence of Soviet drama; and when the fine 
classical link with writers like Stevenson, Neil Munro and Cunning- 
hame Graham was broken and their European influence dissipated, 
we found in these young theatre writers only slavish imitations of the 
very poor propagandist plays and dramas that characterized the ten 
years or more of Russian literature that immediately followed the 
October Revolution of 1917. 

But the war, the blackout, the suffering of the civilian population 
in the savage blitzes and the heroism of the immortal Scottish regi- 
ments succeeded in turning Scotland back inwards on herself into a 
ferment of introspective thought and cogitation. 

There has sprung from this a resurgence of national pride, an in- 
tense interest in what America has been doing in the theatre and its 
allied arts, a healthy groping outwards towards Europe and the 
Colonies; and now things are beginning to stir dramatically under the 
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SCOTLAND’S DRAMA 


surface of that national asperity of hers. Her people, in her beautiful 
Capitol and her representative cities, have begun to reassess their 
values; and the cry has gone up fiercely for a dramatic interpretation 
of life that would be close to her national instincts and prejudices. 

Dundee, Inverness and Perth took up the blackout challenge and 
started little repertory theatres that rapidly became hives of experi- 
ment and endeavor. Perth, after a few successful seasons, went even 
further and took a fine repertory of plays into the smallest and most 
remote of the northern towns. This repertory included plays of the 
highest quality such as 4 Hundred Years Old, The Rose Without a 
Thorn, I Have Been Here Before, and G. B. Shaw’s Arms and the Man 
and The Man of Destiny. The standard in Dundee and Inverness has 
not been lower than that of Perth, for these little theatres have to 
their credit excellent professional productions of plays by Oscar 
Wilde, Shaw, J. B. Priestley, James Bridie and other moderns, in 
addition to successful revivals of Goldsmith, Congreve and even 
Pinero. 

Glasgow, tardy and taciturn as usual, held cautiously back until 
finally in 1943, driven forward by the national impetus, James Bridie, 
veteran father of all the Scots theatre writers, gathered about him a 
representative crowd of writers and theatre folk, and with a resolve 
that was apparently imprudent decided to launch the Glasgow Citi- 
zens’ Theatre in the darkest days of the European blackout. 

I am proud to say I was closely associated with this brilliant Scot 
in this endeavor, and our theatre here was launched with great 
success. Since then we have never looked back, and when the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts (CEMA) generously 
guaranteed us £1000 ($4000) for our season, we were able to return 
them their guarantee intact and show a profit of some hundreds of 
pounds. 

Our first season in Glasgow included revivals of Goldsmith, color- 
ful presentations of Obey’s Noah and of Molnar’s Liliom, new plays by 
Bridie, Priestley and myself, and two Shaw plays, The Shewing Up of 
Blanco Posnet and The Man of Destiny. Our current season in Glasgow 
will include a new play by a contemporary Scots playwright, Joe 
Corrie, who has had considerable success in the prewar amateur move- 
ment; a historical play by a brilliant young Scots writer, Robert 
MacLellan, who is now with the fighting forces; a revival of 4 New 
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Way to Pay Old Debts, and a new presentation of The Treasure Ship, a 
Highland play by John Brandane, an old Scots veteran of the theatre. 

Clifford Odets seems to be the favorite American playwright here, 
possibly because of his intense interest in the lives of the common 
people, but the works of O’Neill, Steinbeck, Saroyan, Rice, Barry, 
Sherwood and Maxwell Anderson are all being intensively studied in 
the reading circles, although unfortunately it is difficult to get per- 
mission from the agents to stage the current plays of these brilliant 


American writers. 
Irish ‘heatre 
R. M. FOX 


INCE self-determination was imposed on the Irish theatre for the 

war period it might be imagined that the stage would develop 

on novel or national lines. But when we look at the past year there is 
nothing very original to record. 

The most popular play was Arsenic and Old Lace which ran for 
weeks at the Gaiety. While it is true that the Edwards-MacLiammoir 
Company, which presented the play, is chiefly interested in cosmo- 
politan drama, yet it is evident that Irish drama cannot be made ro- 
bust on an exclusive diet of arsenic even with a few trimmings of Irish 
old lace. These trimmings — so far as that Company is concerned — 
were mainly represented by their Christmas show, Punchbowl, at the 
Gate, in which Irish life came in for joyous and satirical handling. At 
the Gaiety, during the /rsenic play, I had the uneasy feeling that 
besides the row of corpses in the cellar there was probably also a bun- 
dle of Irish plays, the performance of which has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

It has been a Bronté year in Dublin. Michael MacLiammoir 
adapted Fane Eyre for production at the Gate. Later in the year his 
company played a stage adaptation of Wuthering Heights which also 
found favour and — just around Christmas — Lord Longford pre- 
sented The Brontés of Haworth Parsonage by John Davison at the 
Gaiety. What is the secret of the appeal of these Victorian novelists 
of the Bronté family, with their strange intensity? How do they bear 
transplanting from their Yorkshire moors to the Irish city and bog- 
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land? A clue is discovered when we remember that the Rev. Patrick 
Prunty — their father — came from Ireland and that the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nichols — Charlotte’s husband — returned and died there in 
the early years of the present century. Along with the Yorkshire 
dourness of the moors we find in their work something of the Irish 
tempest and passion. How far their Irish heredity explains the genius 
of the Brontés is a matter for psychological criticism. But there is no 
doubt that Dublin audiences devoured the Bronté plays. 

Lord Longford has continued his policy of bringing classical and 
Shakespearean plays to the Gate and also having a short Gaiety sea- 
son. But there has been little chance for modern Irish plays to squeeze 
in here. Lady Longford has added to her pioneer work in Irish histori- 
cal drama. Her Ear/ of Straw — at the Gate — dealt with the conflict 
between an Irish Earl and his rival who was given the same title by 
England. This opens a window on earlier national struggles. And it is 
not a case of making bricks without straw, as there is a surprising 
amount of the spirit and stuff of Irish history in this play. Yet one gets 
the idea that, for Lady Longford, history is a matter for the castle 
and the drawing room. She does not venture far from either. Her Earl 
and his lady certainly hide in a forest but they take their harper with 
them and, while he plays, the lady airily engages in the making of 
various ‘salads’! The real problems of food and shelter — apart from 
chamber music — do not emerge, though any old I.R.A. man who had 
been ‘on the run’ could have explained how vital these are. 

Once the Abbey Theatre was the marrow of Irish drama. Now it 
seems to have fallen into a rural rut. The peasant play has proved a 
pitfall, for it allows the presentation of all kinds of character absurdi- 
ties, odd and ludicrous, but giving no more enlightenment or insight 
into life than the spectacle of a cow in a field, snorting and chasing its 
tail. Margaret O’Leary’s The Coloured Balloon is a good example. This 
dealt with the return of an Irishman from America to his native vil- 
lage. Before he came back he received a whack on the head from which 
he never recovered. He behaves queerly. But the effect of the blow is 
not stressed as all the characters in Irish rural plays act so erratically 
that it does not seem necessary to account for his queerness. Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s The Wise Have Not Spoken — another Abbey pro- 
duction — was overladen with tragedy and idiocy. Certainly the wise 
do not speak. His White Steed — presented for the first time in Eire 
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at the Gaiety — by Shelah Richards, made a deep impression, helped 
by Liam Redmond’s characterization of the old Canon. Liam Red- 
mond was the schoolmaster in the original New York cast. 

Nothing very new came through the Abbey. More and more atten- 
tion is being given to Gaelic drama, with accent on the Gaelic at the 
expense of the drama. The Abbey tradition is one of Irish plays in 
English. Gaelic drama, so far, seems best suited to broad comedy or 
farce and to verbal extravagance. This is not adult drama and does 
not give much chance to the budding O’Caseys or Carrolls. Gaelic 
drama proved surprisingly unpopular when ‘The Theatre in Irish’ 
Week experiment at the Gaiety resulted in almost empty houses. The 
Abbey, too, has been nearly empty for Gaelic plays. One exception 
to the general failure of the Gaelic stage must be recorded. A sparkling 
Christmas show produced at the small Peacock, adjoining the Abbey, 
won both audience enthusiasm and high praise. 

Dissatisfaction with the Abbey has led to resignations during the 
past year. Some of the best ex-Abbey players have now banded to- 
gether in a Players’ Company which is to play in the provinces and in 
the capital shortly. Irish life in these eventful years had lacked inter- 
pretation on the stage though one can fall over competent actors and 
actresses at every street corner in Dublin. Younger dramatists have 
had little opportunity to show what they can do. Either through the 
existing companies or new combinations, the expression of modern 
realities will break through. One difficulty is Eire’s neutral status in 
the world. At first sight, this would, it seems, make the stage freer. But 
it has the contrary effect. It rules out the present matters of interna- 
tional conflict, for Eire must scrupulously avoid giving offence to 
either section of belligerents. This is a serious limitation to the Irish 
stage. 

A welcome development is the revival of the verse play, linked with 
the earlier Yeatsian tradition. The Lyric Theatre Company — formed 
to encourage verse drama — produced Yeats’ The Countess Cathleen 
at the Abbey. This play — first presented in Dublin in 1899 — was the 
seed of Abbey drama. It tells the moving story — in noble words — 
of the Countess who sells her soul to the Devil for bread for the famine- 
stricken people. Eithne Dunn — who played the Countess — is the 
greatest wartime discovery of the Dublin stage. In Fane Eyre, later, 
she proved she possesses both passion and charm. Two other verse 
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plays have been presented by this group, both by Austin Clarke, a 
well-known lyric poet. One was the grim little mediaeval piece, The 
Plot Is Ready, in which the words strike like the spade of the grave- 
digger and the other, The Viscount of Blarney, is airy, lively, gay. 
Richard O’Farachain, poet and Abbey Theatre director, is the author 
of another distinctive verse play, Assembly at Drumceat, with an his- 
torical theme. This form of drama has vitality for it builds on the love 
of beautiful speech evident in Irish drama and Irish life. Yet its appeal 
will never reach a very wide circle. 

The Gaiety struck a popular note when it revived Edna Ferber’s 
Show Boat in the most lavish wartime production so far. Unfortu- 
nately, this synchronised with the cutting down of the electricity sup- 
ply to one-fifth of the normal ration, owing to the lack of rain. The 
theatre was in darkness and the enterprising management produced a 
semi-transparent programme which could be read by holding it up to 
the lighted stage. They deserved their success for producing amid 
these difficulties. Theatregoers enjoyed the novelty of having supper in 
surrounding restaurants lit by candles in lieu of electric light, so that 
they looked as if they belonged to the Show Boat too. 

Touring in Ireland has been more difficult than ever in the past 
year with the shortage of rail and road transport. But these handicaps 
were defied by D.E.T.S.— the Defense Entertainment Travelling 
Shows — corresponding to ENSA in Britain. Eire is dependent on its 
peat resources for fuel in the absence of British coal. So thousands of 
green-clad soldiers have been living in wooden hut encampments — 
temporary soldier towns — spending their days wielding bright slanes 
on the bog and piling up mountains of brown fuel for the winter. 

Men unused to this life are oppressed by monotony and loneliness. 
During the long summer evenings, after the work has been done, 
soldiers, accustomed to city life with its unending variety, found 
themselves surrounded by miles of flat boglands, thrown on their own 
leisure resources. D.E.T.S. came to the rescue. For several years, 
through the generosity of leading Dublin firms, soldiers in the city had 
been given entertainment in theatres and cinemas. Now — as the 
soldiers on the bogs couldn’t get to the shows — the shows had to be 
brought to them. | 

Artists rehearsed night after night in Collins barracks in Dublin 
until the sentry had to fight against a mechanical inclination to waltz 
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his beat to the ‘Miller’s Daughter’. Then one day the longbodied bus 
swung out from the barracks for Allenwood Bog where 5000 soldiers 
and the dwellers in isolated bog villages impatiently waited their 
coming. No petrol was available so the bus was equipped with a 
producer gas plant, which glowed and smoked, looking like a field 
kitchen bringing hot suppers to the troops. Through towns and villages 
it rattled, carrying artists, electricians and scene-shifters inside while 
scenery and costumes were on top. 

The square, improvised stage stood out against the background of 
tents and flat bog. For spotlights, small army searchlights with a 
throw of 200 yards had to be used. Engineer companies find them use- 
ful for such operations as mining bridges by night. The players found 
the lights much stronger than they had ever known before on the stage. 
They were not merely dazzling — they were dazzled! Yet these lights 
were needed, for the audience stretched out in a huge semi-circle and, 
at the fringe of the packed mass, was a ring of army lorries providing 
box seats for many more who wanted to see the show. Some of the 
dance girls had been out on the bog helping in the peat-cutting before 
the show began. Captain Moynahan — the director — spoke of the 
astonished wonder in the faces of the village children as they listened 
to a ventriloquist with his dummy, probably the first they had seen. 

Not only did D.E.T.S. look after stage shows but they also ran an 
open-air cinema. There were seven bogs and each camp had a com- 
pletely new stage and film show each week while the peat-cutting 
season lasted. There were two circuits which allowed frequent changes 
of programme and the bus travelled thousands of miles, skirting wild 
and rugged mountains, past golden gorse and purple heather, roaring 
through sleepy little villages of whitewashed cabins where the people 
came tumbling out to see this strange monster. When they reached 
the bog camp they fixed the cinema screen taut against the edge of a 
military hut to prevent it becoming ruffled by the wind. The best 
films from leading Dublin cinemas were shown. 

An evening’s programme was made up of shorts and a full-length 
film just as in town. The technicians were delighted with the sound 
and visual results obtained. Actually they claimed that these were 
better than they had been able to get in cinemas specially constructed 
for the purpose. So Irish film history was made by these mass open-air 
shows. Cut off as they were from the life of the outside world, the men 
in these camps were extraordinarily impressionable. When Alice Faye 
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FUEL SHORTAGE in Eire has been acute since British coal is no longer im- 
ported. However, in contrast with shivering Paris (where audiences came to 
plays bundled up to the ears), Eire has natural fuel resources in its peat bogs. 
In the picture above a group of actors from one of the Defence Entertain- 
ment Traveling Shows lend a hand to soldiers cutting peat. The D.E.T.S. 
has been to Irish morale what the ENSA has been to the British — for Eire, 
although a neutral in the war, has large numbers of men under arms, sta- 
tioned in lonely and wild spots. The D.E.T.S., as described in R. M. Fox’s 
article (see page 286), took theatre to places where the local folk had never 
seen a play or a motion picture. Mr. Fox reports: ‘During the peat-cutting 
season these shows brought into the wide reaches of the bog a new note of 
colour and of mirth like a crimson splash in the brown bog water.’ 
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sang ‘Wake Up and Live’ thousands of soldiers joined in. For days it 
was whistled and sung by everyone around the bog and became the 
theme song of the camp. 

One of the shorts was a screen projection of New York’s smart set 
dancing to the music of Ben Bernie’s band in a palatial restaurant 
while sleek, black-coated waiters and bell-boys with gleaming buttons 
moved unobtrusively in the background. Tables shone with silver and 
snowy linen, expensive wines, caviar and fruit. Ladies laid aside their 
wraps and danced on the polished floor, the swish of their silken skirts 
keeping time to the twinkle of patent-leather shoes. All around in the 
gloom stood the brown-faced Irish soldiers — tanned by work and 
weather — gazing into this strange world, so far removed from their 
huts, with rough tables, tin plates and mugs. Occasionally a whisper 
in a soft Irish brogue contrasted with the clipped American com- 
mentary of Walter Winchell speaking of the celebrities present. To 
project this glittering, sophisticated world into the midst of a wild 
Irish bog was a modern miracle. It satisfied a hunger for the outside 
world and even when a thunderstorm came, the troops — huddled 
beneath their groundsheets — insisted on seeing the film through. 
Lightning flashes added to the wonder. 

During the season the bus covered just under 2000 miles and 
travelled to some of the wildest and most desolate spots, to western 
camps far removed from towns, to the men who had never seen such 
spectacular shows. Into the wide reaches of the bog these shows 
brought a new note of colour and of mirth like a crimson splash in the 
brown bog-water. 


Modernism in the Greek Theatre 
ALEXIS MINOTIS 


Sp before the outbreak of the present war, in the summer of 1939, 
to be exact, the Greek National Theatre, believing that it had 
achieved certain of its objectives in the matter of modern productions 
of Greek drama, carried two of its plays to the Continent and England 
where they were warmly receive: by critics and audience alike. The 
Electra, as presented on this tour, marked the culmination of many 
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years of intensive effort to find a contact point, a real and vital affin- 
ity, between contemporary audience and ancient Greek drama. In 
our striving toward a revival of the tragedies which should be at once 
aesthetically and spiritually satisfying and also sound theatre enter- 
tainment, we, the artists of the Greek National Theatre, labored for 
years. Our self education by trial and error went through three main 
stages: realism, stylization and, finally, a combination of both which 
seemed to give the most satisfying results, as the production of the 
Electra illustrated. 

Our first experiment was with the Oedipus the King of Sophocles, 
which we produced indoors. The religious elements of the play were 
minimized, our purpose being to present it without the interruptions 
of the chorus which hamper the swift development of the dramatic 
myth. The play was given a more or less realistic production. The rea- 
soning, rather than the lyric element, was emphasized so that the 
purely dramatic temper of the tragedy might be tested on the emotions 
of a contemporary audience. 

From the aesthetic viewpoint, the ‘style’ of presentation was im- 
passioned rather than classic, and the music was based on the rhythms 
and moods of the Negro spiritual. The chorus became ‘people’, a 
group which acted and was acted upon, shared the experiences of the 
heroes, and mingled in the general action of the play almost as if it 
were a principal character. 

Our second attempt was also undertaken indoors. This was a pro- 
duction of The Persians of Aeschylus. The set, Darius’ tomb, utilized 
the entire stage opening and consisted of three extremely shallow 
playing levels surmounted by the theologium. The ‘style’ of presenta- 
tion was static, realism was completely avoided. The formalized 
rhythmic movement and the cadenced group speech of the chorus 
(on the first and third levels) were worked into an austere frieze which 
framed, so to speak, the action taking place on the middle and most 
important level of the horizontal triptych. The result was a Byzantine 
two-dimensional effect which brought to the fore the moral theme of 
the tragedy set against the crystallized beauty of a Greek bas-relief. 

The success of the experiment was evident more in the reception 
given it by the intelligentsia than in that of the public in general, yet 
certain passages were listened to with keen interest, especially the 
account of the Battle of Salamis and the passage in the third part 
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of the tragedy, when, in response to the despairing invocation of the 
chorus, the shade of Darius appears on the theologium, the pinnacle 
from which the gods speak. The invocation, rhythmical and ritualistic 
in mood, was expressed musically by a fugal development of the 
theme, which soared in a tempestuous crescendo till it was abruptly 
cut off by the sudden appearance of the divine presence. The music 
for The Persians was merely an accompaniment, simple and devotional 
in character. Instead of setting the tempo, it followed that established 
by the rhythmic speech and movement of the performers on the stage. 

The third and most substantial attempt, which brought us closer to 
the realization of our aims, began with the presentation of Sophocles’ 
Electra and continued in the following year with the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. At this point we transferred our experiments from an en- 
closed space into the open air, which is the normal setting of the trage- 
dies. The chorus, also in accordance with our original belief, remained 
a valuable and very important element of the production, for, as 
Schiller says, ‘the chorus raises a colossal, liviig wall around Greek 
tragedy, isolating it, cutting it off from the world of reality and lifting 
it into the sphere of the ideal, thereby safeguarding its poetic freedom.’ 

The director who laid the foundation for, and executed, our third 
experiment sought to vivify the tragedy with elements of Neo-Hel- 
lenic life inherited from ancient times, elements which, changed as 
they are by the passing of years, nevertheless have always retained the 
same racial character as of old. Demotic Greek, the Neo-Hellenic 
language, for instance, though not the same as the Classic in its entire 
makeup, is almost identical to the ear — the sound of syllables and 
the melody (the inflections) remaining absolutely unchanged. 

For stage movement we followed not only the attitudes represented 
on the pottery vessels of the ancients, but also the figures of our own 
present-day Greek dances, for in them the rhythm of the tragic mood 
is perpetuated in an expressiveness of movement and a dancing elo- 
quence closely resembling those of the images we find in classic art. 

In the realm of the emotions, we find not merely a similarity be- 
tween antiquity and modern Greek life, but the most profound psy- 
chological identity, particularly in the expression of mourning — 
as in the Cretan and Maniote dirge (the moiroloi) whose texture is 
poetic because, as in the ancient kommos, it is a lyric expression of 
grief and not the naturalistic lament of crude and convulsive emotions. 
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The physical outline of the production of the Electra was circular, 
the staging conventional in time, place and vocal delivery. It observed 
the ritualistic character of a religious service, but without becoming 
estranged in feeling from contemporary reality. The chorus spoke 
and moved in unison, with music accompaniment. (The outstanding 
characteristic of the music that Mitropoulos composed is that it be- 
comes the strict guardian of the rhythm.) But the lyric content of the 
tragedy was not exhausted in the choruses, and so the rhythmic 
singing-dancing treatment was not confined to them alone, but sepa- 
rated the lyric from the dialogic in other parts of the play as well. For 
this reason, wherever the hero allowed his various emotions to well 
forth in lyric guise, the actor spoke rhythmically and there were times 
when his speech became song. 

In the Hippolytus, the chorus actually sang throughout the play. 
The motifs of the songs were borrowed from the popular tunes of our 
Greek islanders, which clothe the sentiments of the ancient strophes 
and antistrophes beautifully and without constraint. The speech 
chorus was here promoted to choir. It was freed even further from 
the reasoning part of the drama and became sheer poetry — dramatic 
poetry. Thus, the tragedy exhibited with ease the spirit of that 
“tragic optimism’ which is the distillation of pre-Socratic philosophy. 

With the production of the Hippolytus serving as model, there fol- 
lowed open-air productions of the 4ntigone of Sophocles, The Persians 
of Aeschylus and the Oedipus of Sophocles. And then our labors ceased, 
for then the Germans came to Greece. 

Now that they have left we shall begin again and, amid the ruins 
they and the Fascists left behind them, resume our task with the same 
high faith. Our effort to revive the ancient Attic tragedy is, at least 
for us of the Greek theatre, as important as the spiritual destiny of 
Greece itself. So be it. 
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THE PERSIANS of Aeschylus was given a highly formalized treatment by 
the National Theatre of Greece in its series of experimental productions. 
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ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES 


The Electra represents the third and culminating phase of a series of pro- 
ductions of classic drama by the National Theatre of Greece, which Alexis 
Minotis, one of its leading actors, describes in the foregoing article. When 
the Greek Company visited London in 1939, it gave not only the classic 
tragedies but Hamlet as well, with Mr. Minotis as the Prince and his wife, 
Katina Paxinou, as the Queen. ‘The plays we chose for the tour were the 
Electra and Hamlet,’ writes Mr. Minotis. ‘Our object was to show the treat- 
ment of a similar theme — vengeance — by two geniuses of widely different 
periods — the fifth century B.C. and the sixteenth century A.D.’ Here Mme. 
Paxinou is seen as Electra in a production which aimed at the creation of a 
living art rather than the reproduction of an historic formula. The chorus, as 
Mr. Minotis says in his article, is a crucial, an integral element of the Greek 
drama. In this production it was particularly effective: ‘It moved rhythmi- 
cally about the “thymele”’. It surged toward the stage where the protago- 
nists contend in the supreme struggle of individual expression. It retreated 
with awe at the appearances of the gods. It hymned and lamented the glory 
of mortal man, who with his blood creates his immortality.’ 
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Chinese “Theatre Under the 
Bridge 
JULIAN LEE RAYFORD 


HAVE been to a Chinese opera, which was no opera, but a play. 

Ever since the heyday of Julius Caesar, the Chinese have been 
watching that play. I felt like an active part of history. 

The vast crowd of spectators sat in the brilliantly lighted audi- 
torium and looked at the actors and applauded and talked and read 
newspapers and smoked. People got up and walked around, up and 
down the aisles, and returned to their seats; and after a while, they’d 
get up and walk around some more. A little exercise is good with a 
Chinese play, for it lasts through five long hours. Chinese newsboys 
wandered through the audience, selling Chinese newspapers. Men 
who sold nuts and tangerines and oranges carried their baskets 
through the aisles. Along with the fruit and nuts, the vendor kept 
an impressive, sharp butcher knife for a perfectly innocent pur- 
pose. If you wished, he would take the knife and slice your orange 
in two pieces. If you wanted to, he’d give you the knife and let you do 
it yourself. Once or twice, a fruit vendor stood right in front of the 
stage and observed the play. No one seemed to mind. 

The auditorium, to me, looked yellow, or yellow-green. It was a 
strange color. Everything was strange. The drapes onstage were 
fire-engine red accented with gold leaf. They were bright like the 
scales of a snake. They had a glitter like the silver sheen of fish- 
scales. 

It was more like being at a prize-fight than at a play. The first 
thing I noticed was the noise. At one side of the stage was an or- 
chestra of four or five men. One was scraping a bow over some strings 
attached to a black broom stick; it made a sweet swirling noise that 
spiralled higher and higher until it was lost in the rattle boom bang of 
the drums and cymbals. Another musician appeared to be beating 
music out of a zither with straws. All these musicians wore American 
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dress. The one drum I could see looked like a tiny toy piano, and the 
man who beat it, played upon it with two short sticks. The beat 
sounded like the chirring of crickets and cicadas, and the light 
drumming was violently accentuated by the crashing of the cymbals. 
The insistent music, rising to a deafening pitch with each passage of 
speech, filled the evening with a surfeit of climaxes. 

I found a seat down in the first section. A stout Chinese gentle- 
man in seedy clothing was intently watching the play from a seat 
on the aisle. A hat lay in the seat beside him. 

‘Is this your hat?’ I asked, as I stood in the aisle. 

“My hat,’ he said, without looking up. 

“May I sit here?’ I asked. 

‘Sure,’ he said. 

“But your hat?’ 

“Oh, I move it.’ 

But I had to wait before he detached himself from the play and 
took his hat. 

The man had spoken with no trace of accent, but when I sat 
down and got him to talk, his English broke into pidgin. He was 
the first Chinese I ever heard who said ‘takeum’ for ‘take’. 

On stage, an old man with a mustache two feet long talked with a 
young man in white satin. It was not a beard, it was a mustache, 
a stage mustache, of course, but it was actually two feet long. For 
a while, a man in a blue silk robe acted as a servant, arranging things, 
but he was replaced by a property man in a modern business suit, 
who came in in a casual way and moved chairs and tables as the play 
progressed. The old man with the mustache wore the most magnificent 
embroidered robe I have ever seen. He and the boy talked and chanted 
as the property man placed on a table a silk ancestral portrait con- 
taining nine figures. The two actors faced the portrait and talked. 
The music ran lightly up to a thunderclap. 

“What are they doing?’ I asked the stout Chinese. 

‘Old man, he grandfather, he boy’s grandfather, see? He tell boy 
family history. Pretty soon, boy him go on long trip.’ 

“You know the play?’ 

‘Oh, sure! This play two thousand years old. Very old play.’ 

I stayed awake until the boy took the letter from his grandfather 
and departed. It was easy to see that the boy was no boy but agirl 
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impersonating a boy. I have heard that no women take part in Chinese 
plays, but three women appeared in this one. 

‘I remember the old man sang as he wrote the letter, and the audi- 
ence applauded his song. Then the boom and drone of the music made 
me drowsy, and I sleepily remembered that the theatre sat under 
the runway of the colossal Manhattan Bridge . . . the bridge rising 
over the theatre after a long slow take-off, rushing past overhead, 
with all the powerful fury and bellowing roar of a Big Jack locomotive 
rolling unopposed into wide starry night. When I awoke, the play was 
proceeding with the ever-increasing mystery that stares out from an 
insect’s eyes. For it was a thing compounded of bugs with illuminated 
tails and crickets whose songs jumped on long, feathery legs, a thing 
compounded of firecrackers and moonbeams and roman candles. 
Through the interpretation of the old Chinese, I came to understand 
one section of a fable. He could not make the play clear, but he 
certainly did clarify that fable! One thing came out with great force: 
the legend of the fox. The boy leaves his grandfather and goes on a 
journey. He is captured by bandits who serve his uncle. My in- 
terpreter explained it. The face of the uncle surpassed anything ever 
seen in a caterpillar’s head or a tiger’s head, he was a combination of 
both. His face was painted white, with a great mask of blue and black 
paint across his eyes. Pencil-thin mustaches curled up his cheeks like 
a vine along a wall. This ferocious foo dog head was painted directly 
on his face and made it seem three times its human size. 

My interpreter told me, ‘This fella, him uncle. He got three 
brothers. This fella, him pretty bad fella. See color his face? All color 
mean things. Number One brother, got redface; Number Two brother, 
got yellow face; Number Four, black face. This fella you see, now, he 
Number Three. Bad fella!’ 

I said, ‘Bad fella, hahnh?’ 

‘Oh, yes, he bad!’ 

I could not have been more mystified if I had been watching a de- 
bate in a senate of grasshoppers. The ferocious uncle was talking 
to the boy in a fantasy of gesture and song, when in came the fox. 
A woman took the part of the fox. Not even in a Mardi Gras masquer- 
ade have I ever seen such a costume. It was breathtaking. Satin that 
gleamed like burnished metal, it glistened like enamel, like the skin of a 
python. But it was the headdress that got me. About forty crystal 
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spheres, each perhaps two and a half inches in diameter, were attached 
to the woman’s turban, and projecting back from her head were two 
pheasant feathers that must have been at least six feet long. These 
feathers she took one at a time with her right hand or left hand, and 
made designs with them against her face. 

Now, when the boy was captured by the wicked uncle, the fox 
moved and talked with the boy and with the uncle like one of the 
family. But the fox was a sinister character, for my Chinese friend 
said, 

“You watch fox, he make trouble.’ 

“What’s the fox going to do?’ I asked. 

“Oh, make trouble. Put magic on boy.’ 

‘And then what does she do?’ 


“Make love to boy.’ 
After a bit, for some reason, the fox and the boy had a fight with 


long sticks, dancing around each other, tapping sticks in quick, 
nervous movements. When the fight was over, my friend said to me, 

“Now, fox win. They make love, now. You watch.’ 

Sure enough, the fox and the boy began making love. The fox sat 
down on a bench which the property man brought out just in time 
for her to sit on. And as the boy came over to the fox, the property 
man gave him a small bench. The fox and the boy talked and played 
a Chinese version of pattycake. This seemed to please the audience 
immensely. They smiled knowingly at one another and laughed 
merrily. After a few minutes of pattycake, the two lovers got up and 
went offstage. That is the way, apparently, with Chinese plays. 
Nothing is suggested briefly. Everything must go on interminably. 
As they went offstage, my interpreter said, ‘Now, they make love 
sure ’nough.’ 

This was the only action in the whole play that did not go on for- 
ever. They were offstage no more than half a minute, whereupon 
the boy, falling to the floor, the old Chinese said, ‘Now, fox got boy in 
bad spell.’ 

The spell, from what I gathered, was one that made the boy quite 
conscious of his clothing, for, lying supine, he kept adjusting his 
sleeves, holding up first one arm, then the other, turning back the 
cuff. At this point, the property man came out and helped the boy 
stretch himself upon a blue mat. It was very strange to see this 
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2000-year-old trance midwifed by a twentieth-century businessman. 

The fox went alone offstage, and the old man said to me, ‘Now, he 
in magic spell. You know, fox, he very strange in China. ’Bout ten 
years ago, in Northern China, fox kidnap boy.’ 

‘A fox kidnapped a boy? How old was the boy?’ 

‘Oh, fifteen, sixteen. He fifteen years old.’ 

“But you mean a wolf, don’t you?’ 

‘No, no! No wolf . . . fox! Fox he kidnap boy.’ 

‘And this happened ten years ago?’ 

‘Oh, sure, ten years ago. Fox kidnap boy, takeum boy away. 
Takeum boy in woods.’ 

“How did they know a fox did it?’ 

“They get boy back, he tell *em. You know how they get him 
back?’ 

‘How?’ 

“Wise man come, he put spell on fox, he catch fox, get boy back.’ 

“Why had the fox kidnapped the boy?’ 

“He like boy, make love to him.’ 

“Then it was a female fox?’ 

‘Sure, she fox. Like boy.’ 

By now, a dour man in a grey robe, a man with a jet black beard 
came on stage. ‘This man, he wise man, magician,’ my interpreter 
told me. ‘He put spell on fox, get boy back.’ 

The magician danced around the boy, declaimed in sing-song 
strident voice, the orchestra banged away crashingly, and the magi- 
cian departed. When the fox returned, the boy got up. The property 
man handed each of them a stick. The boy’s stick was decorated with 
blue-green pennants. They fought another mock fight. The musicians 
drummed and fiddled thunderously. 

“Now, fox he lose,’ the old man told me. 

According to the clock at the back of the theatre, the fox was de- 
feated at eleven p.M., and the play still had a good half hour to go. 
‘That’s fine,’ I told the old Chinese. ‘I want to thank you for explain- 
ing everything to me.’ 

As I was leaving, he said, ‘Goo’bye. You come again?’ 

“Oh, surely.’ 

“You come again. Always good play. Always run five hour.’ 

As I walked up the aisle, several Chinese looked intently at me 
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with a gaze that was almost smile and almost interest, but was, I 
suppose, neither. Every time one looked at me, I wished he could 
have explained more of the play to me. But it is just as well that 
I asked no more than I did. In the lobby, I asked the ticket-taker 
if he could tell me something about the play. ‘I no talk, I no talk,’ 
he said. When I asked the manager, he said, ‘No talk, don’t get you. 
You come again, good night . . .’ But I had a feeling that they could 
have talked had they wished to do so, for as I was paying my ad- 
mission, both of them had been quite jolly and spoke intelligibly. 
But now they were as the policeman on Pell Street had told me: 
“They know,’ he had said, ‘but they don’t talk. They don’t let on.’ 
I went out into the dark street. The bridge soared by, overhead. A 
Chinese boy came behind me out of the theatre. I turned to him and 
said, ‘Can you tell me anything about the play” 

If he was not terrified, he certainly put on a good act. He stepped 
back, he gave a wild glance at the theatre, he said, angrily, ‘Play? 
Play inside! See? Play inside!’ 

He went cautiously around me and down the street, every now 
and then casting back an apprehensive glance over his shoulder. Sev- 
eral times he darted his head back at me before turning a corner and 
disappearing. 

Well, that’s one thing about the Chinese. I never yet saw one so 
naive that he asked an American anything .. . 


New Scandinavian Dramatists 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ROM many angles the second series of Scandinavian Plays of the 

Twentieth Century * is of special significance. It represents a cross- 
section of the best modern dramatic writing in Norway and Denmark. 
It presents the point of view of the most active Danish and Norwegian 
opponents of the Germans in the Second World War. It gives in full 
measure the stature of Scandinavian character at its noblest and most 
vital, and, above all, it is further evidence of the idea upon which 
THEATRE ARTS is based, namely that the theatre is not only the most 
* Scandinavian Plays of the Twentieth Century, Series 2. Princeton University Press: $3. 
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democratic of the arts but the ablest interpreter of man to man, the 
best ambassador between nations. 

Let us take the last first. A few weeks ago our own distinguished 
poet, William Rose Benét, published in The Saturday Review a war 
poem called ‘The Best’, by Nordahl Grieg. The editor’s note said that 
it had been written ‘by an RAF man, obviously a Norwegian, who 
was lost during a raid on Berlin’. Evidently Nordahl Grieg was an 
unknown man to all concerned. But readers of THEATRE ARTS had 
watched him grow to be the most adventuresome of Norway’s drama- 
tists, becoming more theatre-wise and more unhampered by tradition 
with every play he wrote. So, too, readers of THEATRE ARTS have 
known the other three dramatists represented in this volume: Helge 
Krog, also a Norwegian; Kaj Munk, the pastor-dramatist, spiritual 
leader of free men in Denmark until he was murdered by the fright- 
ened Nazis and his riddled body thrown into a wayside ditch; and 
Kjeld Abell, the most stageworthy of them all.* 

It is no slur on an American poet that he did not know Nordahl 
Grieg, the brilliant, successful, hard-fighting Norwegian poet-drama- 
tist. There are many more important foreign poets of whom few of us 
are aware. It is no slur on most Americans that they could read un- 
knowingly and without trembling the news of Kaj Munk’s death. 
The important point is that Americans interested in real world theatre 
did know these dramatists, emphasizing again the fact that theatre 
can put a girdle around the earth more quickly than any other art. 

Helge Krog, author of The Sounding Shell, is negative evidence of 
the same fact. His play is a so-called modern psychological play (actu- 
ally very old-fashioned and limited), and well enough made. But it 
cannot go far beyond its own borders because it has neither immediacy 
and power enough nor verity enough. It is a good foil for the war 
plays but it does not demand further attention. 

Now to go back from the men to the plays. The Defeat is a drama 
about the Paris Commune by Nordahl Grieg. It is dated 1936 and it 
might easily have been placed in time without the printed word since 
it belongs so clearly to the years of the propaganda plays of which 
we had our share. The critic and historian, Alrik Gustafson, who 
writes the very excellent introduction, describes it in these words: 


**Man in a White Collar’ (Abell), by Mordecai Gorelik, THEATRE arts, Nov., 1936; 
“Kjeld Abell, Stage Cartoonist’, by Per Sgrensen, THEATRE ARTS, June, 1940; ‘Kaj Munk, 
A New Danish Dramatist’, by Per Sgrensen, THEATRE arTS, Nov. 1939; ‘National Theatres 
in Norway’ (Grieg and Krog), by Balthazar Bergh, THEATRE arts, April 1938. 
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‘It employs the same mass effects and rapid change of scene; it deals 
with groups primarily, rather than with well developed individual 
characters; and it is motivated by the same rather over-simplified 
Marxist interpretation of human conduct, as exemplified in its nega- 
tive forms by those who oppose the instincts of the masses.’ It is dis- 
tinctly influenced by Russian drama; it is distinctly modern in its use 
of swift changes of scene and techniques that have been tried out more 
in radio and on the screen than in the theatre. It has the great fault of 
all such plays, that it sacrifices the individual character to mass re- 
action. But it surpasses many of them in the scenes between two men, 
where Grieg shows how quickly and with what taste he can create 
character when he wants to. The single scene between the wise leader 
of the Commune’s finance and the equally idealistic director of the 
Bank of France is in itself worth reading. When you have read the 
play with its obvious transmuting of the failure of the French Com- 
mune in 1871 into today’s struggle you cannot doubt that this young 
man would find his way to England and to death in a flight over Ger- 
many in December 1943. And you can know from many lines just what 
poetry Norway and the world has lost in the death of that young RAF 
flier, recognized only as ‘obviously a Norwegian’. 

George Creel, in Collier’s for February 10, 1945, measured what 
Kaj Munk’s life and death meant to his people. One must take a 
sentence or two from Creel and a quotation from Kaj Munk, which 
Creel translates, because it is impossible to give a better estimate of 
what Kaj Munk meant to Denmark at that terrible time when the 
Germans came in as ‘friends and protectors’. ‘King Christian could 
not be fooled,’ Creel says, ‘and was put under guard, but the people 
were disposed to put faith in Hitler’s glib promises that occupation 
would be peaceful and considerate of Danish institutions. Only one 
voice lifted itself in impassioned protest against mean, sordid bargain- 
ing that put the body above the soul.’ Nothing could silence Kaj 
Munk, neither the pleas of his own people nor German threats. “Divine 
service, he thundered, ‘which is afraid of the truth, is the devil’s 
service. What is the meaning of this absurd demand laid upon the 
Church that it should be cautious? Was Christ cautious? Were the 
martyrs cautious? I prefer Jesus. “Hypocrites and whited sepul- 
chres.” That is what He called the political leaders of His country. 
Not by the grace of others shall Dannebrog again become a free 
banner. For freedom only God can give, and He gives it only to those 
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Hernried, Stockholm 





KAJ MUNK’S historical drama, .Vie/s Ebbesen, as performed in Stockholm 
with Bibi Lindquist and Alf Kjellin. Munk — pastor, poet, dramatist and 
fiery anti-Nazi — was murdered by the Gestapo last year. The play, based on 
the life of Denmark’s national hero, was a trumpet call to the Danes to resist 
their oppressors, as Niels Ebbesen had done centuries ago. 











TOBAKSVAGEN (TOBACCO ROAD) 


As it has often done in the past the Studio, experimental stage of the City 
Theatre in Gothenburg, Sweden, ‘scooped’ the Stockholm producers by 
offering an American hit, this time the Caldwell-Kirkland opus, Todacco 
Road. Sweden, long known as a well-run, moderate and socially progressive 
country, probably found it hard to fit the Lester family into its own neat 
rural scene, but poverty and the evils it brings are universal and the press, on 
the whole, was favorable both to the play and its production. The first night 
audience, according to reports, did not quite know what to make of the more 
earthy passages but bore up nobly. After the final curtain, however, one irate 
spectator stood up and commented loudly, ‘Mud bath!’ In reply, the critic 
of the Stockholm Dagbladet said, ‘A mud bath now and then is supposed to be 
healthy.’ In the scene above we see Maria Schildknecht as Ada Lester, Arne 
Nyberg as Lov Bensey and Ludvig Gentzel as Jeeter. 
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THE WINGLESS VICTORY STOCKHOLM 


Maxwell Anderson’s tragedy of old Salem and the sea was recently presented 
at the Blanche Theatre, Stockholm, in a translation by Einar Malm, well- 
known Swedish poet. The Scandinavian audience was warmly receptive to 
the story of the windjammer skipper who returns to his bigoted Puritan fam- 
ily with a bride from Malaysia. Sten Selander, critic of the Svenska Dagbladet 
and himself a noted poet, was particularly enthusiastic about the author’s 
handling of the last scene of the second act in which Oparre realizes that she 
has been betrayed by her husband. Esther Roeck Hansen played the Malay 
princess, a part created on Broadway by Katharine Cornell in 1936. 


C. Gemler 























RIDE THIS NIGHT 


One of the most forcible of recent Swedish motion pictures is Ride This Night, 
a clarion call to revolt against the Fascist onslaught. Its militant purpose 
only thinly disguised behind a historical format, it tells the story of a peasant 
uprising against the oppressive rule of a foreign landowner in Queen Chris- 
tina’s time. In the scene above the peasants gather at the well. sweep to 
pledge resistance in an underground movement that flourished some three 
hundred years before our time. Taken from the novel by Wilhelm Moberg, 
which also became a play, the picture was directed by Gustav Molander, one 
of Sweden’s leading motion-picture makers. The leads are played by Lars 
Hansson, of the Royal Dramatic Theatre, and Hilda Borgstrém. The book 
of Ride This Night was published in this country in a translation by Henry 
Alexander, and the film made a brief but almost unnoticed appearance on 


American screens earlier this year. 
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who accept its responsibilities. Lead us, cross in our flag, forward 
toward unity with other flags of the cross.’ 

That is a portrait of the author of Nie/s Ebbesen, a play dated 1942, 
and dedicated to ‘our young soldiers of April 9th’. Here again we have 
a play of yesterday and tomorrow, a modern rallying cry. There are 
tricks and fumblings here, too, the insecurities of a man who has too 
much to shout aloud, a man whose sermons were more dramatic than 
most plays but not all of whose plays were well-made. Yet even this 
play has characters that would demand the best of any author: the 
peasant hero, Niels Ebbesen, who recognizes that if home and peace 
in the fatherland can only be secured by a violent attack against evil 
then violence is the road to peace, and Father Lorents, the half-drunk 
fleshly pastor whose spirit is as strong as his flesh is weak. One day, 
surely, the people of the world will make pilgrimages to the shrine of 
Pastor Kaj Munk. 

The last play in the book, 4nna Sophie Hedvig, by Kjeld Abell, is 
undoubtedly the clearest and technically the surest of the four. It is 
realistic, almost melodramatic, in its opening scenes. Then suddenly 
the shadow of the war falls across the stage and with it the mood of 
the play changes. It is the story of an obscure country teacher who 
murders the woman of evil who is about to become the head of the 
school and who is sure to ruin the young lives in her charge. She is the 
country cousin of the wealthy city family to whom she runs instinc- 
tively before the murder is really out; but soon the truth is clear and 
she becomes a symbol of the soldier who fights because he desires to 
defend the generations that come after him. The play ends in a sym- 
bolic scene in which Anna Sophie Hedvig stands beside a young Span- 
ish soldier against a wall, waiting to be shot. 

Abell, fortunately, is still alive — or was when last heard from — 
so that we may hope that he will go on to complete mastery of his 
field. From 1935, when The Melody Which Was Lost was first success- 
fully performed, to the day when Anna Sophie Hedvig nearly created a 
riot, the author’s dramatic technique and his freedom in handling his 
material have both increased; and he is still young, born in 1902. 

In spite of the difference in their feeling, in their approach to war 
and peace, in their balance of spiritual and economic values — these 
Scandinavian dramatists are not far apart. These plays that speak 
for them seem to merge in their strength, their fervor and their sense 
of the worth of freedom. 
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Notes from the Antipodes 
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ig THE theatre is in the wartime doldrums, the peo- 
ple of the world are not aware of it. The stock 
may be low in certain of the more established show- 
shops; the product in the marketplace may not be 
always of prime quality; but here and there through- 
out the globe, the theatre is still a thing of wonder, 
both source and sounding board of man’s best efforts 
to communicate with man. 

The stories that follow stand as evidence, coming 
as they do, unsolicited, from nearly every corner of 
the world. Sometimes they were brought back by 
soldiers, whose tours of duty were also voyages of 
discovery, sometimes sent in by observers who see 
the seeds of national culture in distant lands coming 
to new fruition in the theatre. Editor’s Note 


Brazil 
TOWARD A NATIONAL THEATRE 
Fg any country but the United States can use 
public funds for furthering the drama and be 
applauded. Now Brazil has joined the number of 
those countries putting new money into an ancient 
art. News comes belatedly that President Vargas 
has approved a plan for a broad development pro- 
gram of ‘cultural uplift for our national theatre’. 
In its breadth of scope and vision it might well be 
envied by many a state whose national theatre has 
deeper roots and more accomplishments to its credit. 

The plan calls first for the reorganization of the 
Comédia Brasileira, somewhat along the lines of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, including provision for a nine- 
months repertory season. To feed that stage there is 
to be a school of the theatre, with courses in acting, 
stage setting and direction, both theoretical and 
practical. As an integral part of the Comédia Brasi- 
leira a radio group is to be set up, with a permanent 
cast and repertory, and a special assignment to 
assist in the broadcasts given by the Ministry of 
Education. Presumably these broadcasts will include 
radio versions of Portuguese and Brazilian classics 
which will also be appearing in ‘live’ form on the 
stage of the Comédia Brasileira. 

The subsidized theatre is basic to the program; 
so is the subsidized opera, with 50,000 cruzeiros (the 
cruzeiro is currently valued at about six cents U. S.) 
earmarked for the preparation of a new opera, and 
10,000 cruzeiros for a ballet, each to be assigned to 
a deserving composer. During the musical season at 
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least two new Brazilian operas are to be performed, : S 
and three ballets — all of them based on some aspect 
of the national life. of I 
Next come the experimental theatre — with a} yh, 
planned series of performances under the auspices of Kel 
the Advisory Committee — and the children’s the. i 
atre. Both of them are aimed to feed in new talent, ft 
new ideas, new audiences. And finally, there will be jee 
subsidized publication of a theatre magazine, and nn 
the publication of a library of plays by Brazilian | P 
. com 
and foreign playwrights. Meanwhile, it is assumed 


to \ 


‘ twel 
that the schools will cultivate this theatre interest joyi 
by putting short plays in as part of their course. of} 


This extraordinarily comprehensive attack onthe 4 
problem of what Brazilians themselves have always | the 
lamented as their weak national theatre strikes from | of ., 
five angles — the playwright, the actor, the producer 


‘ , time 
and production, the audience, the young student | Spry 
who may fill any one of those roles in the not distant _ rect, 


future. The plan is no hasty vision of an ideal sys. | terly 
tem dreamed up overnight, but stems from five] new 
years’ work by the Comissao Técnica Consultativa } fart} 
(Advisory Committee) of the Servico Nacional de | pati 
Teatro (National Theatre Service). This Committee 
is made up of playwrights, stage directors, critics. J 
Olavo de Barros, Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, Anibal 
M. Machado, Celso Kelly signed its recommendations. | TOV 
In turn, the Advisory Committee is the offspring | , 
of a still earlier group of young enthusiasts. The | 7 
parent Committee on the National Theatre was or- prod 
ganized in 1936 under the Ministry of Education. Jp g 
Its mission was simply to stimulate good theatre— 4 1 
to devise ways and means of training actors, improv- Jama 


| 


ing plays, cultivating the public taste. Jar 
The reason for this assignment lay deep in the | dane, 
national life. In the first place the colonial mentality | try g 


still had—and has— enormous hold over the! eyen 
Brazilian populace. It carries with it a timidity, ‘Pog 
an uncertainty, a quality of unsureness that comés| little 
from long tutelage under the rule of Portugal. In the| taing 
second place the Brazilian stage, child of the Portu- | Afric: 
guese stage, had, like its parent, fallen into a frag. ' includ 
mentary and frivolous period in which only skits | voyag 
and musical comedies could interest the public. Ser | ful pg 
ous drama might come from Europe by way of a night 
traveling company, but was no longer produced #} tives , 
home. In the third place there were new currents) the de 
stirring in Brazil which were at odds with both thes 
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country to be on its way to a great future. Clearly — 
that is, it was clear to these inheritors of cultural 
standards long accepted in Europe — a great coun- 
try must have a great theatre. If a great theatre 
could not be created by fiat, it could be fed, nourished, 
encouraged. 

So the Committee on the National Theatre went 
to work at the behest of the Ministry of Education 
of President Vargas. Two of the young enthusiasts 
who were its members — Olavo de Barros and Celso 
Kelly — have continued working on the problem 
up to the present moment. Their first attack was on 
the amateur groups which were still struggling to 
keep good theatre alive, to play the classics, to ex- 

eriment with new ideas. The attack took the wel- 
come form of subsidy. By the end of 1937 there were 
twenty-seven amateur groups in Brazil that were en- 
joying the use of government money in the cause 
of better theatre. 

After two years’ experiment the Committee on 
the National Theatre took the unprecedented step 
of recommending its own dissolution. At the same 
time it proposed the setting up of a permanent 
Servico de Teatro. This was done, and has been di- 
rected by Alexandre Abbadie Faria Rosa. His mas- 
terly hand and long experience are evident in the 
new plans that are to carry the Brazilian theatre 
farther along the road to self-improvement for the 
national glory. 

MILDRED ADAMS 


Jamaica 
TOWARD A NATIVE DRAMA 


‘FPAHE DRAMA — the Art where all Art meets’ — is 
the ambitious motto under which ambitious 
productions appear in Jamaica, British West Indies. 
In discovering itself Jamaica has also discovered 
a new word—Art—to which it adds ‘Real 
Jamaican’. 
Jamaican art before 1937 consisted of native folk 


, dances and ring games, a corruption of English coun- 


tty dances and African jungle dances. There was 
even something of the Voodoo, called in Jamaica 
‘Pocomania’, which is so emotional that it has ‘a 
little madness’. Pocomania is a religion, but it con- 
tains a dance of conversion which is almost an 
African dance of death. The whole conversion feast, 
including the dramatic tale told by the convert of a 
voyage to imaginary halls and kingdoms, is a beauti- 
ul pantomime. Pantomime is present too at Nine- 
night meetings, the gatherings of friends and rela- 
tives to lay the ghost of their dead nine nights after 
the death. The bed of the departed is made ready, as 
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in his lifetime, and much food and drink are con- 
sumed; there are clever jokes and riddles and, as the 
night turns to morning, the religious atmosphere 
disappears with the rum. Then come games and im- 
provisations. True, the government passed a law 
some years ago forbidding these Nine-nights, but in 
their shrewd way the natives have evaded the law by 
having their Nine-nights on the eighth night! 

Weddings, funerals and ‘moonlight nights’ are 
all occasions for drama, and every unusual event — 
tragic or comic — is cause for a new song. The 
churches hold the interest of this simple people by 
producing plays and cantatas every so often, and the 
natural acting talent displayed is sometimes amazing. 

Native painting was, until recently, an unexplored 
field, and native verse-writers wrote like black Eng- 
lishmen about snows, lambs and other things that 
they knew only from story books. The beauty of 
their own rich tropic land meant nothing to them. 
All the plays produced in Kingston, the chief city 
of the island, were English, Russian, American; 
there were no Jamaican plays except two written by 
the late Herbert DeLisser, for years Jamaica’s lead- 
ing journalist. His plays were successfully produced 
and even toured with success to the second largest 
town in the islaid. 

For the rest, the wealthy went to Europe and 
America to see their plays and every year, in Janu- 
ary, a third-rate English dramatic company came 
to Kingston, for two or three weeks of plays at prices 
too high for the people. The outstanding character- 
istic of their productions was the ever-audible 
prompter’s voice. 

Companies to perform operettas, one-act plays, 
light comedies and even oratorios have been repeat- 
edly formed (mostly in Kingston) by new and en- 
thusiastic bodies of young actors or singers. But each 
company has died a quick death. The Festival 
Choir, with Mr. Goode as conductor, is the sole 
exception. Vaudeville, by contrast, has made steady 
progress over the years and is now almost entirely 
composed of native material and artists, some with 
outstanding talent. 

For over fourteen years there has been at least 
one comedian with wit rare enough to hold large 
audiences enthralled both at home and in the wider 
world. But before 1937, except in vaudeville, there 
were only two dramatic performances that at- 
tempted to employ substantial Jamaican background. 
Both received the success they deserved. The first 
was a play called West Indian, which tried in an 
effective, if not entirely convincing manner, to an- 
alyze the natives, and to show that, because of their 
descent from a union of slaves and masters, they 
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would always be subject to complexes. 

The second record performance was Famaica Tri- 
umphant, an historical pageant on island life written 
and produced by an American Catholic priest. Not 
long after this, in 1937, Una Marson, a young native 
Jamaican who had spent some years in England, re- 
turned with a burning desire to create a native the- 
atre and portray native life for the benefit of all 
Jamaica. She brought with her a play she had writ- 
ten, and as a stepping stone to local theatre it 
proved of value. Out of it was born the Kingston 
Dramatic Club, with the earnest purpose of writing 
and producing local plays and establishing a local 
theatre. The Readers and Writers Club was an affil- 
iated club where manuscripts were submitted, read, 
discussed and criticized with a view to printing 
those good enough for publication or production. 

Four months later, when Miss Marson’s second 
play, Pocomania, was produced, it had the most suc- 
cessful run that any dramatic performance in Jamaica 
had ever had. Pocomania was Jamaica — its natives 
— the core of its beliefs and culture. Inhibited and 
repressed Jamaicans had found their natural outlet. 

The love of mimicry, of dressing-up, and natural 
talent and good-fellowship have gone a long way to 
speed the progress of the movement. The transfor- 
mation which a change into native costume can 
make in a pseudo-English Jamaican debutante is in- 
credible; she immediately becomes a native not only 
in manner but in speech. 

The awakening which followed the labor riots in 
Jamaica in May 1938 was not confined to politics; it 
served to speed up creation in all the arts. It was 
indeed a Renaissance — the greatest in the history 
of the island. Several playwrights emerged from the 
chaos — the best among them being Frank Hill, 
whose Upheaval, based on the riots, is praised by 
competent judges. This play is stirring drama inter- 
spersed with native humor. 

Roger Mais, another aspiring playwright, who 
recently leapt to fame because of a charge of sedition 
against the Imperial Government, had his first play 
produced two years ago. The theme is powerful — 
the place of the farmer in island society — but the 
play lacks authority. Jamaica’s great theatre need 
now is for sound direction and production. Theatre 
mechanics are unknown to Jamaicans; and instinct 
is not a satisfactory guide. 

Soon after the riots Una Marson returned to Eng- 
land. The Kingston Dramatic Club continued to 
produce and prepare plays under the direction of 
Joan Grant, an English director, the most informed 
and thorough producer that had ever worked in 
Jamaica. Her husband, the stage manager and light- 
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ing expert, completed the team. Together they diq| 
much for the theatre during their stay, but they | 
did not know native material. The Grants were jp. | 
terested in the idea of a serious small theatre; plans 
were made and sketches drawn, but war forced the) 
couple to return to England, with the plans in the 
baggage. 

The first hostilities drove all thought of theatr 
from our minds, but when things returned more o 
less to normal the idea of the theatre revived, and m | 
less than five new groups appeared on the scene ! 
They were devoted chiefly to English plays byt 
finally, in 1943, their first Jamaican Pantomime was 
staged with a cast of native artists. 

Certainly we must not become chauvinistic in the 
theatre, and so defeat our very purpose; but it js 
necessary to weave a pattern of Jamaican drama for ! 
Jamaican audiences, and of West Indian and Carib. 
bean drama for the West Indians, so as to hasten the 
coalition of these peoples with a common origin and 


a common destiny. 
ELSIE BENJAMIN 


India 
DAMSEL OF EGYPT 


g ips is no theatre in Assam. The Indians are 
incredibly poor and the prices even for them 
(due to the black market) extremely high. They live 
either in mud huts or straw bashas and eat by lan.’ 
tern-light. It is impossible to think of them concer. 
ing themselves with anything other than merely 
existing. 

I must confess that I did not really miss the the. 
atre. I was surrounded by it. Unless I was extremely 
careful and conservative in all my actions, I fre. 
quently found myself centre-stage. One night |, 
created a bit more of a stir than I meant to, trying to 
find out how much material I should purchase to 
wear as a dhuti. In order to show the dazaarwallah 
what I wanted, it was necessary to pull the muslin 
between my legs and start wrapping it around me 
This mad gesture gathered an audience of about, 
twenty-five hysterical Indians when a nice-looking 
youth, Ganguli, stepped forward and offered his 
services in very distinct British-English. 

I explained my mission, and he helped me make 
the purchase and then escorted me to his hom) 
where he said he would teach me the dhuti’s intr: | 
cacies. We were sitting in the yard drinking tea whet 
I said that I might in the distant future have occ#- 
sion to use a dhuti while costuming a play. Theatre! 
We were off. He was an actor. Had I attended thet 
theatre? Had I seen him perform? Due to his slight 
build and shortness he usually played the part of 
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NEW HELPMANN BALLET LONDON 
fre. The new ballet by Robert Helpmann, Miracle in the Gorbals, with music by 
t | Arthur Bliss and decor by Edward Burra, was first produced by the Sadler’s 
g to Wells Company at the Prince’s Theatre, London, last October. The scenario 
e to is taken from a short story by Capt. Michael Benthall, R.A., who produced 
lak the Hamlet in which Helpmann acted last spring. The scene saws shows the 
slin moment when a girl who has thrown herself from the dock, seeking death, is 
me. brought back to life by the mysterious Stranger who later falls victim to a 
Out | mob stirred up by an alarmed officialdom. The theme of Christ’s return to 
ns the modern world is new to ballet although several plays have dealt with it. 
his Mr. Helpmann’s treatment is realistic in the first part which portrays the life 
of the Glasgow slum and is reminiscent of silent film technique. With the en- 
ake trance of The Stranger the rhythm changes and the movements are based on 
ond elements of El Greco’s ‘Crucifixion’. In answer to critics who objected to the 
el ‘brutality’ of the final mob scene, Helpmann declares that ballet should be 
cl able to interpret any facet of human experience. 
tre? 
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IN THE GORBALS DROP BY EDWARD BURR&A 


Edward Burra, noted for his paintings of the Glasgow slums, docks and ship- 
yards , designed this drop for the Helpmann ballet which has as its locale the 
section of Scotland’s great industrial city known as The Gorbals, correspond- 
ing to New York’s Bow ery. The ballet ends with the sound of a ship’s siren, 
calling the shipyard workers back to the job. In the set (see preceding page) 
Burra has caught the stark quality of a slum street with its balconies and 
lines of washing. Against it move the characters — the prostitute, the beg- 
gar, the urchin, the housewives, the toughs and The Stranger who brings to 
life a girl who has committed suicide. Over the scene, and suggested by the 
drop curtain, looms the activity of the shipyard, in contrast to the lives 
frustrated, ignorant, tender or destructive — of The Gorbals’ inhabitants. 
Mr. Burra also contributed the decor to Ninette de Valois’ Barabay and to 
Frederick Ashton’s Rio Grande. In Miracle in the Gorbals the chief solo roles 
were taken by Helpmann, Celia France, Pauline Clayden, Moira Shearer, 
David Paltenghi and Alexis Rassine. 
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woman. Yes, in the large Indian cities women play 
women’s roles, but here the only available females 
were the coolie women and they are ‘too stupid’. 
Three nights later there was to be a play per- 
formed in nearby Hansara. We were invited. The 
theatre was made mostly of corrugated iron. A small 
balcony in the rear was for the women and children 
who sat on the floor and watched through the rail- 
. ings. The men sat on the lower floor on benches and 
| chairs. The curtain went up at 9:30 on the dot and 
fell for the last time at 3:30. Five acts and innumera- 
| ble scenes. The play was called Missor Kumari, or 
| Damsel of Egypt. I never discovered the playwright’s 









name, but I gathered that it was an ancient script 
' handed down through the years and greatly changed 
, by succeeding generations. 

The story had to do with the two classes, the op- 
pressed and their rulers. First we had a solo dance by 
the heroine symbolizing her youth and virtue and, I 

‘think, implying her yearning for life and love. 

Shortly after that her father saved from death the 
| prince and future king who was traveling in disguise. 
|The story progressed, and the oppressed become 
more oppressed and we reached a climax when the 
leader of the despised people told the king that he, 
too, had two hands and blood in his veins. For this 
grave offense he was sentenced to death, but the 
prince intervened and his sentence was commuted. 
The king, feeling that the offense must not pass com- 
pletely unnoticed ordered that the leader’s village be 
burned. This time the prince saved the poor man’s 
daughter. I felt sure that would be the end of it. But 

' no. That was only the end of Act I. We still had four 
| to go. Our plot knotted itself into a really tangled 

' web; many new characters: soldiers, a doctor, a 

' mysterious woman who kept hiding in a closet, a 

battle in which huge brown nuts were thrown from 

the wings killing off three of the characters, a Stepin 

{ Fetchit-like servant who mugged and kept emitting 

a long howling a-whoooo sound (he did this so often 

that along about two o’clock most of the audience 

} had joined in) and another woman who was the 

king’s choice as wife for his son. The final curtain 

_ Was a wow. Everyone gathered onstage including the 
two women. Who would win the prince? Frankly I 

didn’t believe the problem could be solved. But it 
was, simply, and in a handful of seconds. The prince 
got two wives! 

During a long and tedious scene in the third act, 
| Ganguli turned to me and flipping my sketch pad to 
ha fresh sheet said, ‘You will please to write a letter.’ 
In lieu of flowers, it seems, the Indians present their 
favorite actors with silver medals. I wrote a letter 
to the secretary of the Hansara Drama Association 
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offering one silver medal to Ganguli’s best friend, 
who played the heroine, as a token of his esteem for 
past and present performances. Ganguli’s small 
brother rushed up the steps at the front of the stage 
and through the wings, during a scene, and lo, 
during the next intermission the curtain was raised, 
the secretary appeared, read Ganguli’s letter and 
accepted with pleasure. In Scene 1 of Act V, the 
leading ‘lady’ appeared with a glittering bit of 
silver on her padded bosom! 

PFC. FORREST THAYER 


Australia 
FOUR PLAYWRIGHTS AND THEIR 
THEATRES 


Time: Late July, 1943. A chilly Sunday afternoon 
in winter 

Place: King’s Cross, Sydney, Australia 

YANK sergeant (that’s me) on leave is watching 
A through his hotel window as the rain pelts on 
the marquee of the Minerva Theatre, home of Alec 
Coppel’s Whitehall Productions. This lovely little 
theatre was built just before the Aussies sailed on 
“Mary and Lizzie’ to meet the ’Ities and Rommel 
in the distant desert. I have seen Saturday’s matinee 
of Fanie there. The scenic designer has apparently 
learned from Hollywood that all Americans live 
either in modern palaces or in hovels along tobacco 
road; for Fanie’s wallpaper is gray with satin stripes, 
the mantel is marble and graceful, the furniture cov- 
ered with burgundy satin. I smile also to recall the 
gusto with which Janie and friends sailed into their 
roles. Jitterbugs at an Artie Shaw clambake would 
have been electrified at the energy of their Aussie 
cousins. 

But that was yesterday. Today, the actor and 
writer, Sumner Locke-Elliott, is taking me around to 
visit Max Afford, the best-known writer for the 
Australian radio and stage. In his native Adelaide 
he did news reporting as well as writing and produc- 
ing for local stations. In 1936 his play Colonel Light, 
and the radio drama, Merry-Go-Round (which took 
top honors from the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission), attracted attention throughout Australia. 
He forthwith left for Sydney to become staff drama- 
tist for the ABC. Commercial radio claimed much 
of his talent and five mystery novels were published 
under his name. During the past eight years his 
radio plays have been produced throughout the 
world. ... 

Now his Lady in Danger is to be produced by the 
Australian producing firm, J. C. Williamson, after 
two years’ delay. It is said to be the first play by an 
Australian author presented by the firm in twenty 
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years.* Another Afford opus, Sleep No More — one 
of the psychological murder brand — is in rehearsal 
at Doris Fitton’s Independent Theatre. 

‘Indy’, as everyone calls it, is an interesting 
theatre. The handkerchief stage sits high at one end 
of a gloomy, barnlike room. My grandmother is the 
only person who wouldn’t complain about the seats 
and she’s one of those straight old ladies who never 
touches the back of a chair. The place is frigid in 
cold weather and my teeth chatter in time to the pin- 
ball machine during a performance of Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life. The Independent plays four per- 
formances over the weekend and offers Sydneysiders 
about the only opportunity they have of seeing 
classics such as Hamlet and The Sea Gull, and pre- 
sents more original works of Australian authors than 
any other theatre with the possible exception of the 
Brisbane Repertory Theatre. Doris Fitton intro- 
duced Locke-Elliott to the theatre as an actor and a 
playwright. His plays, Foolish Yesterday, Interval 
and Your Obedient Servant, display sparkling dia- 
logue and technique. 

May Hollinworth, like Doris Fitton, has worked 
to keep good theatre alive in Australia. Betty Ro- 
land who wrote The Touch of Silk, considered by 
many as the best play with an Australian setting, 
is a loyal supporter of the Hollinworth theatrical 
ventures. Her latest play is a version of Don Quixote 
for the Theatre for Children in Sydney. 

Probably the most consistently good work on an 
Australian stage is that of Barbara Sisley and the 
Brisbane Repertory Theatre. George Landon Dann 
is a director and writer for this theatre. His serious 
dramas, Fountains Beyond, concerning the Austral- 
ian Aborigines, Caroline Chisholm, episodes from the 
life of the great English suffragette, and No License 
Rising put him well to the fore among Australian 
dramatists. 

As a Yank I am happy to quote from a letter from 
Miss Sisley: ‘I think there is no doubt that you 
people have helped us immensely in building a 
theatregoing public in this city.’ 

SGT. BENTLEY KINNEY 


The Philippines 
MORO, MORO 


HE ELEMENTS of Filipino folk drama go back to 
‘Té earliest legends of the islands. One of the 
most popular ones on the island of Luzon is the 
Moro, Moro, a Pacific version of Helen of Troy. 


* Both Lady in Danger and another Afford play, Mischief 
in the Air, were produced within the year, with great success, 
and the former is scheduled for the current New York season, 
with Alexander Kirkland in the lead — Epiror’s Nore. 
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Before dawn on fiesta day tribesmen begin stream. 
ing down into town, riding their caribou. IIlicang, 
Igorots, Tagalogs, all mingle in the marketplace 
buying tame monkeys and fruit, waiting for te 
o’clock when the play will begin, featuring a famoy/ 
actress who will play the part of Sibay the heroin. 

The crowd packs tight around the open-air plat. 
form where the semi-religious drama is to be per.| 
formed. The scene represents the Moro castle con,. 
plete with two small brass cannon. 

Folk drama uses no curtain. The play begins with, 
an invocation by a native priest to Deceiver, one of 
the Greater War Gods who gave victory to the locd|| 
chief (Cabicilio) when he went to rescue his beloved! 
from the Datto (Moro chief) on the Isle of Jolo, | 

“Come back, come back and give aid to Manuel 
the Cabicilio, as you did in the days of old. We! 
would see the capture of Sibay, the maid, and her 
yescue ... 

In answer to his invocation a girl in a stiff Filipino| 
costume and striped sash steps out on the platform 
attended by four other girls. They seat themselves 
while the Priest chants the lineage of the actos 
back to the sixth generation. 

Then the villain appears — Datto Ali, the Mor 
chieftain, with a huge shield and wooden spear. He 
seizes the shrieking maiden and carries her off while 
the other girls run in terror to Manuel, the her. 
The Cabicilio brandishes spear and vows vengeance, 

‘Who will, who will, who will go with me to rescue 
Sibay from the Moro?’ he shouts. In answer a score 
of actors with shields and spears spring out on the}! 
stage and perform a war dance. Then the copper 
drums of the Moro begin to sound. The scent! 
changes (by tradition, not by stagecraft) to the| 
Moro castle. Two Moros dance before it, then hurry} 
inside to help man the walls against the besiegers. 

The Priest meanwhile, acting as Chorus, chants to 
the gods of war, ‘Can you not leave your betel nuts 
and wine long enough to return and help our brave 
Cabicilio?’ 

The gods lend their aid. Harp-of-the-Stony-Place) 
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hours of actual playing time. In the end victory 
is theirs and the fair maiden is rescued. Manuel and) 
Sibay return to their village where the wedding 
celebration closes the play. 4 

Harking back as it does to the old days of inter 
tribal warfare, the Moro, Moro fills the spectator 
with a spirit of regional pride which has religious 
overtones. And the fiesta, of which the play is th 
climax, has given them all a chance to meet 0 
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friends and kinsmen and have a good time generally 
JUNE CLARE 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
UNCLE HARRY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
cRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE @ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
THREE'’S A FAMILY 


When Available 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP 
STUDIES IN SPEECH & DRAMA 
(in honor of A. Drummond of 
Cornell University) 
SOME OF THESE DAYS 
Sophie Tucker's very GAY 
Autobiography 
COME BACK ON TUESDAY 
Ruth Hunter (The Ellie May of Tobacco 
Road) tells a fascinating story of the “‘lit- 
tle people in the theatre.” 2.50 


WE STAND UNITED & OTHER RA’ 
SCRIPTS ” _ 


Stephen Vincent Benét 
SHORT PLAYS OF THE R 
AMERICAS oun 


$4.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 
ASIDES (ESSAYS ON THE THEATRE) 
1943-44 


BALLET-LOVER'S POCKET BOOK 
Kay Ambrose 
Compact explanations of the various 
steps, positions, and attitudes. 1.50 
Translations from the Soviet 
FOUR SOVIET WAR PLAYS 
e Front — Invasion — The Russians — 
Guerillas of the Ukrainian Steppes 


SOVIET ONE ACT PLAYS 
Bargains in Reprints 
GAY ILLITERATE from $2.00 to 1.00 


1p O00 NEWS FOR SPRING 
‘or no ® The Hast 
Volos ofthe Tule © Dea Ra 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


3.00 
2.00 














Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 





THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


A Survey of Drama, by Townsend Rich 
and Fohn W. Shirley. College Book 
Store, East Lansing, Mich: $1.15. 
This small, simplified textbook, litho- 
printed, addressed to the beginner, 
covers in eighty-nine pages the entire 
range of theatre from the Greek 
Drama to today, with suggestions on 
how to read plays. 


Shakespeare as Poet and Lover, by 
Louis K. Anspacher. Island Press: $1. 
Louis Anspacher, who has been lectur- 
ing on the poets for many years, pre- 
sents his ideas on Shakespeare the 
lover and on the ever fascinating and 
insoluble ‘enigma of the sonnets’. 


The British Theatre, by W. Bridges- 
Adams. Longmans, Green: $.36. 

An illustrated pamphlet, released by 
the British Council, covering the en- 
tire history of the theatre in England. 
Mr. Bridges-Adams was Director of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford from Ig1g9 to 1934 and has 
some pertinent ideas about national 
theatres in general and the possibility 
that one will emerge in England after 
the war. The volume is one of a series 
on ‘British Life and Thought’, pre- 
pared in this inexpensive format for 
the use of students and interested 
groups. 


Play Songs of the Deep South, by Al- 
tona Trent-Fohns. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc.: $2.15. 

While Negro spirituals and work songs 
have occupied folksong collectors and 
musicologists, little has been done to 
record the songs of Negro children. 
Here is a group of a dozen, including 
the rollicking ‘That’s a Mighty Pretty 
Motion’ and the singing game played 
all over the south by Negro and white 
children, ‘Chickama, Chickama, Cra- 
ney Crow’. Directions for playing 
the games accompany each song. 





BOOKS THEATRE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


SEND FOR NEW SPRING, 1945, 
LIST OF MANY INTERESTING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Books of The Theatre 


Jenkintown, Penna. 














WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print’ or “Hard-to-Find” books 


which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








The Season’s Newest Delight! 


FEATHERS 
IN A GALE 


A Comedy in Three Acts 


by PAULINE JAMERSON and 
REGINALD LAWRENCE 


A bright, brash, breezy comedy that has 
zoomed its way into the “hit’’ class in just 
a few short months. 


The setting: Cape Cod in the early 1800's. 
The story concerns three widows, flirta- 
tious Annabelle, winsome Phoebe, and 
forthright Matilda, and their amusing ex- 
pedients to outwit the widow’s vendue, 
that quaint custom whereby impecunious 
widows were auctioned off once a year as 
domestic servants — unless sudden riches 
— or a sudden marriage — saved them. 


It’s as fresh and as American as clam 
chowder — and just as sure to please. 


Cast: 5 men, 6 women, and extras. One 
set. 


ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 
75¢ a Copy 
The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
89 East Van Buren Street Chicago §, Illinois 











BUY 
UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS * STAMPS 
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professional direction. 





SUMMER THEATRE... Aft Its Best! 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under 


You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes 
—a new play each week, beginning June 18. 

You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation 
for high standards. Visiting talent scouts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 


Write for prospectus to Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


(In the heart of N. E. vacationland, where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXicg 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Courses in Dramatic Art Leading ty 
the degree of B.F.A. 
Speech, Acting, Playwriting 
Technical Problems of Production 
Public Performances 
At present on twelve-month schedule 


For information, write 
ELLEN CROWE, Acting Head 








EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Ofes Professional Courses In Acting, Make- 
Radio. Talent Scout Affiliations. Prepare 
NOW for Careers in RADIO and TELEVISION! 


Apprentices appear in all parts In uotem 
Broadway plays in well-equi 
alongside famous Charles River 


Theater Training Course $87.50. Bodie. 
$75.00. Dormitory for Women, $36-$42 

6 weeks. Graduate and under- “preduate ech 
—- Professional director and sta 


For illustrated catalogs 
Harry T. Ross, President 
EMERSON COLLEGE DRAMA WORKSHOP 


130 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Two Scholarships Available for Men 











THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 





Thirteenth Annual Session 


BANF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS> 
July 25th — August 25th, 1945 


Plan to combine education with a pleasant 
holiday in Canada's finest mountain plays 
ground. 

Courses in Art, Theatre, Music, W. 
Leathercraft, Short Story and Oral French 
are offered under a staff of distinguished 
Canadian and American artists. Students are” 
entitled to summer school railway fares, 

For Prospectus apply 
Director, Department of Extension 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 























Apprentices Wanted 
FOR 


TOMMY BRENT’S 
Broadway Stock Company 


Milford, Pennsylvania 


@ July 1st to September Ist 
© Modern Theatre 
© Professional Company 
@ Classes Daily 
© Public Appearances 
© Talent Scouts Attend 
® Recreation Facilities 
For details write: TOMMY BRENT 
% Billboard 
1564 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Capt. joey Lynn, Sigs bey be Gable, John Shep- 
ne Baxter he Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and Sohn "Dall among ue trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


RadioBroadcasting Course 
Summer Session Begins July 9th 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.1. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23, 
EN 2.3345 


GLOUCESTER SCHOC 
of the THEATRE, INC. 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass, 


23rd Season 
July 2— August 25 


Enrollment limited to 12. 
Public Performances every ot 
week. 

All parts played by students. 
Write: 


F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

















Community es 


DIRECTOR 
(9 YEARS IN ONE COMMUNITY) 


Interested in making a change. 
Studied at Yale. Member of 
NTC. Both Professional and 
Little Theatre experience. 


WRITE BOX 200 
THEATRE ARTS 























THEATRE WANTED 
FOR SUMMER SEASON 
by actress-producer 
Within three hours of 
New York 


Must have some scenic 
equipment and props 


Write 
BOX 400, THEATRE ARTS 























AVAILABLE 
STAGE DIRECTOR 
AFTER JUNE Ist 
for 
SUMMER OR WINTER 
1945-1946 
15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
IN 


PRO and NON-PRO THEATRES 
MEMBER of N.T.C. 


BOX 150, THEATRE ARTS 





Studio Directory continued on back cover 











